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GREECE.—ALI PASHA, 


(See page 245.) 


HE obscure rumours of a des- 

potic court assign various causes 
or the immediate fall of this formid- 
able chieftain. But his notorious as- 
sumption of power, was sufficient to 
have numbered him among those of- 
fenders whom the Porte marks for 
the dagger. Turkey must see with 
bitterness the Ionian Isles torn from 
her grasp, even though in the bands 
of her most honourable ally, The 
open intercourse of the Pasha with 
the Government of the Isles, and the 
knowledge, that in the event of a war 
with England, he would instantly 
sacrifice his allegiance for sover- 
eignty and English connection, 
might have hurried the blow. The 
Sultan Mahmoud, too, is a reformer ; 
and the state of the European pro- 
vinces might well have called for 
some of that fierce energy which has 
not spared even the troops of his 
capital, But the immediate cause is 
said to have been that greediness for 
gold which has from the beginning 
disgraced and stimulated the Otto- 
man sword, 

The palace of Topeleni had been 
burned down, whether by accident, 
or by the more probable means of 
some attempt at plunder, One of the 
Pasha’s hoards was discovered in the 
ruins, The story of his immense 
wealth, of itself sure to bring down 
wrath on the possessor, was urged 
by an old enemy, Ismael Pasha, at 
the Seraglio, Ali had grown avari- 
Clous with age, and perhaps con- 
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temptuous of the Sultan, with increas- 
ed power. He had diminished the 
amount of his bribes, and it was de- 
termined in the Divan, that he was 
ripe for the bow-string. Ali received 
at once the double and alarming in- 
telligence, that his enemy was nomi- 
nated Capigi Bashee, or Imperial 
Messenger, and that his second sop 
Veli, was removed from the import- 
ant Pashalik of Thessaly to the in- 
ferior one of Lepanto. Ali was now 
seventy-cight, but he had lost neither 
his early arts, nor bis early activity. 
His first step was to send two Alba- 
nian horsemen to stop the Capigi’s 
mission, They rode up to his door, 
under pretence of delivering a letter, 
and as he came to the window, fired 
at and wounded him, They were 
hotly pursued; one was taken sixty 
miles from Constantinople, examin- 
ed, and after confessing the name of 
his master, was hung before the Se- 
raglio gate. The Divan instantly is- 
sued an order for Ali to attend be- 
fore “the golden threshold of the 
gate of Felicity, within forty days, 
on pain of the wrath of the Bro- 
ther of the Sun and Moon, and Light 
of all the princes of the earth.” A 
curse of excommunication was pro- 
nounced by the Mufti, and the more 
effective instrument of an army was 
set in motion, with Ismael Pasha at 
its head, declared Pasha of Joannina ! 
The old tyrant now felt retribution 
coming on him in a flood. At ano- 
ther timo of life, he might have easi- 
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ly broken the attack even in Con- 
stantinople, But avarice had extin- 
guished his prudence; and it had 
even enfeebled the haughty courage 
of the famous chieftain of the Alba- 
nians, He wavered in his declara- 
tion of open war, and was undone. 
A variety of bold schemes crossed 
his mind, and he was said to have 
been once on the point of calling 
himself a-Christian, taking the title 
of King of Greece, and summoning 
all the tribes to the renovation of 
their old glorious name. 

Yet he had the means of resistance 
which might have encouraged a less 
sanguine spirit to defy the feeble and 
tardy power of the Porte. He had 
no less than twenty-five fortresses 
equipped and garrisoned. He had 
seventeen thousand of the bravest 
soldiers of the empire in the field, 
and one of the most difficult countries 
of the world for his grand fortifica- 
tion. The defeats of the Ottoman 


troops in their advances through the 
defiles of the Pashalik, during the 


six years of war since, have showed 


how formidable must have been their 
defence with a gallant and native 
army to guard them. But the cruel- 
ty and perfidy of the Pasha had alien- 
ated all his people; the “true hon- 
our, and troops of friends,” were not 
to be found in the circle of his haz- 
ardous and polluted councils. As 
the Turkish armies ascended through 
the passes, all resistance melted 
away, like the snow under their feet ; 
the Albanians, instead of defending 
their mountain ramparts, where a 
few hundred men might have given 
over the whole Turkish host to the 
wolves and vultures, came down and 
joined them. Omer Brioni, the fa- 
vourite officer of Ali, carried over 
his whole division to the enemy. 
The towns opened their gates, even 
his own family fled or surrendered, 
and Ali saw himself, without a shot 
being fired, reduced to the solitary 
fortress of Joannina. 

Still he retained the means of mak- 
ing a desperate and even a successful 
resistance. The castle and fortress 
mounted two hundred and fifty pieces 


of cannon ; it was garrisoned by eight 
thousand Albanians, and provisioned 
for four years. The lake on which 
it stond was an additional entrench. 
ment, and it was secured bya squad- 
ron of gun-boats. But the war was 
now pressing close upon him, and he 
had the mortification of seeing his 
city of Joannina pillaged and set in 
a blaze under his eyes. He had the 
still keener mortification of hearing 
the shouts of the Ottoman army for 
his old enemy Ismael, as, on the 20th 
of August 1820, he rode into the 
city yet burning, and was proclaimed 
Pasha! Ali furiously answered the 
proclamation by a heavy fire from 
all his cannon. 

Of all warlike nations, the Turks 
are the feeblest in the attack of forti- 
fied places. But, for the destruction 
of a rival, the new Pasha urged his 
troops to extraordinary vigour, and be- 
fore the winter, upwards of five thov- 
sand bombs had been thrown into the 
place. Disaffection, and the habitu- 
al fickleness of the Greek soldiery, 
were, now, however, working for the 
besieged. The levies retired to the 
hills, or quarrelled in the camp ; wia- 
ter set in, and the passes became im- 
pervious through snow, or were 
blocked up by Odysseus, that bold 
but dubious partizan who has since 
figured so largely in the patriotic war. 

If Ali, in these hours of his fate, 
was gratified by the fall of a puissant 
enemy, the Porte indulged him with 
it in the dismissal and disgrace of Is- 
mael Pasha. Despotism and demo- 
cracy meet in their revenge on the 
unlucky; and the only distinction 
between Constantinople and repub- 
lican Paris, was, that the defeated 
general of the Turk sometimes es 
caped with life; the guillotine was 
more prompt and unfailing, The de- 
lays of the siege of Joannina had 
overthrown Ismael’s credit at court; 
and Kourchid Pasha was ordered to 
take upon him the almost desperate 
enterprise of reducing the “ Old 
Lion,” as Ali was termed with scarce 
ly Oriental exaggeration. 

But his den was not to be entered 
by such hunters as could be found 
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within the dominions of the Turk, 
and the war lingered through the 
greater part of 1821. But an acci- 
deat accomplished what might have 
been hopeless to force. In July, a 
fire had broke out in the castle of 
Joannina, It had spread to the maga- 
zines of provision; and in a wasted 
country, and in the presence of the 
enemy, the loss was irreparable. 
Kourchid Pasha returned with a 
large additional force, and in No- 
vember it was announced that all 
was ready for the assault. The fail- 
ure of provisions, and the evidence 
of increased activity in the besiegers, 
dishearteved the garrison, who now 
saw no prospect but of dying by fa- 
mine or the Turkish artillery. De- 
sertion took place, and the garrison 
was soon reduced to six hundred men. 
A still more alarming omen occur- 
red, in the desertion of the chief en- 
gineer, Caretta, a Neapolitan, who 
increased the value of his treachery 
by directing the guns of the besiegers 
te the more vulnerable points of the 
castle. The island of the lake was 


svon after seized by a Turkish flotilla, 
Kourchid, now in sight of triumph, 


and stimulated by the immense 
wealth still buried in the fortress, 
pressed the siege with fierce vigour, 
until Ali was forced to abandon all 
the lower fortress, and shut himself 
up in the citadel with but sixty sol- 
diers, Still the great prize of the 
war eluded the grasp of the Ottoman 
general. The countless gold of the 
“Old Lion” was in the citadel, 
covered with barrels of gunpowder, 
and the whole treasures, castle and 
besiegers, might have been blown in- 
to the air at the moment of the 
storm. Ali’s character, old as he 
was, forbade the idea that, if he were 
pressed, he would die but sword in 
hand, and in the midst of some fierce 
act of revenge. Kourchid shrank 
frem this extremity, ordered the as- 
sault to be stayed, and tried the slow- 
er, but not less fatal, way of nego- 
ation, 

The last hours of Ali have been 
variously narrated ; but the most au- 
thentic account is thus given by Mr. 
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Waddington, as the “ Official State- 
ment of the Turkish Secretary of 
State to the British Minister, Lord 
Strangford.” It is worth preserving, 
even as a curious instance of a Turk- 
ish state-paper. 

“ Kourchid Pasha sent his Silik- 
dar to Ali to propose to him to sur- 
render at discretion ; to*restore that 
part of the citadel which he possess- 
ed, and to consign his treasures to 
this officer; for such appeared, in 
the extremity to which he was re- 
duced, the only rational determina- 
tion for him to adopt. He added, 
that he knew that a report had been 
spread, that Ali had resolved, in case 
he should be thrown into despair, 
to set fire to the powder, and blow 
up himself, his treasures, and all those 
who surrounded him; but that this 
threat did not frighten him, and that 
if Ali did not decide immediately, he 
would come himself and apply the 
torch. Ali Pasha replied to the 
Silikdar, that he was well assured 
that, in his situation, there was no 
other choice, and that he was deter- 
mined to surrender as soon as he 
should be assured of his life, 

“ The Silikdar undertook to carry 
his answer to his master; and return- 
ed soon afterwards to inform him, ia 
the name of Kourchid Pasha, that the 
fulfilment of his request ay 
exclusively on the Sultan; that the 
Pasha would willingly give him his 
good offices with his Highness; but that 
he could not do it with any hope of 
success, unless Ali should previously 
deliver up all he possessed ; that he 
proposed to him, consequently, to 
effect the surrender of the fort, the 
treasures, of the stores, &c. &c. and 
to retire and await the arrival of the 
resolution of the Sultan in the small 
island on the lake near the citadel, 

“ Ali Pasha asked time at first to 
reflect on the decision which he 
should make. At last, after several 
conversations with the Silikdar, he 
consented to leave the citadel; and 
he retired into the island with all his 
little troop, with the exception of one 
of his trusty friends, with whom he 
agreed on a signal, which would in- 
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struct him whether he was to set fire 
to the powder, or give up all that 
was intrusted to his care to the offi- 
cers of Kourchid Pasha. 

“ The Silikdar received Ali Pasha 
in the island at the head of an equal 
number of men with that which accom- 
panied the vizier. They paid him 


all the honour due to his rank ; and, 
after having been treated for several 
days by Kourchid Pasha with the 
greatest respect, Ali had confidence 
enough to order the surrender of all 
that he had left in the citadel. They 
immediately made haste to transport 


the powder into a place of safety. 

“Directly afterwards, Ali Pasha 
requested, that one of his officers, 
who commanded a small party of a 
hundred men in the environs of Joan- 
nina, might be permitted to join him 
in the island. Kourchid Pasha con- 
sented to this, but sent at the same 
time a detachment, composed of an 
equal number of men, to keep Ali’s 
troops in awe. 

“ Different Pashas of inferior rank 
had been several times to visit Ali. 
On the 13th day of the moon Djema- 
zial Awwel, (the 5th of February,) 
Mohammed ha, governor of the 
Morea, offered to procure for Ali 
every a comfort, naming par- 
ticularly provisions. Ali replied to 
this offer, that he desired nothing 
more than a supply of meat; he add- 
ed, however, that he had still anoth- 
er wish, though his unwillingness to 
offend the scruples of religion for- 
bade him to give utterance to it. 
Being pressed to name it, he owned 
that it was wine that he wished for, 
and Mohammed Pasha promised that 
he s::ould receive it. The conversa- 
tion continued for some time in the 
most friendly manner, till at last Me- 
hammed Pasha rose to take leave. 
Being of the same rank, they rose at 
the same moment from the sofa, ac- 
cording to the usual ceremony ; and, 
before leaving the room, Mohammed 
Pasha bowed profoundly. Ali re- 
turned the compliment; but at the 
instant of his inclination, Mohammed 
executed the will of his sovereign ! 
and put him to death, by plunging a 
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poniard into his left breast. He im. 
mediately quitted the apartment, aad 
announced that Ali had ceased to 
exist. Some men of Mohammed’s 
suite then entered, and divided the 
head from the body. The former 
having been shown to the Sultan’s 
troops, as well as to those who had 
embraced the rebel’s part, a strife 
followed, in which several men were 
killed, But the minds of the people 
were soon calmed, and all discord 
was appeased by shouts of ‘ Long 
live Sultan Mahmoud, and his vizier 
Kourchid Pasha !’ ” 

Thus perished Ali, by an act of 
the basest treachery, not palliated by 
even any supposed necessity, but ex 
ecuted in the mere savage love of 
craft and murder, that makes, and 
has always made, the passion of the 
Turk. The conquest was already 
secure—the old man was on the 
verge of the grave—the separation of 
his revolt from the general Greek 
cause had long been complete. But 
no triumph gratifies the Turk in 
which he cannot dip his perfidious 
dagger. It must be an indulgence 
to every feeling of honour and hv 
manity, that this infamous act pro- 
duced nothing but the fruits of dis- 
appointment. The treasures were 
wasted on the subsequent disastrous 
campaigus of the Ottoman; they 
may have even tempted the Divan 
into those precipitate campaigas 
which sacrificed so many thousand 
Turks in the great defiles between 
Eastern and Western Greece. The 
Pashalik of Joannina was scarcely 
more Turkish in the hands of Omer 
Vrionis, the new Albanian Pasha 
The Divan actually lost in Ali the 
man, who, of all others, if reconciled 
to the Porte, would have been the 
most effectual guard of Western Hel- 
las against the insurrection ; and the 
only return for all those sacrifices, 
was the barbarian joy of seeing (Fe 
bruary 1822) the head of an old man 
of eighty blackening over the gate of 
that Aceldama, the Seraglio. 

In this conception we are streugth- 
ened by the testimony of that intel- 
ligent observer Colonel Leake, who 
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remarks, “ that though Ali may have 
thwarted all those measures of the 
Porte which tended to reduce his 
authority, and in general those which 
did not origivate with himself, or 
transmitted a larger sum to Constan- 
tinople, in the shape of presents to 
persons in power, than in that of tri- 
bute to the imperial treasury ; and 
in the latter respect, he may never 
have sent as much as would satisfy 
the wishes of government, neverthe- 
less, it is probable, that the Porte, 
during his reign, was more truly mas- 
ter of Greece than it had ever been 
before; and that it derived, upon 
the whole, as much revenue from the 
country. While it is certain, that 
by leaving Ali to oppose the armed 
Greeks to one another, and to su 

press the spirit of revolt by the mili- 
tary strength of Albania, it most ef- 
fectually secured itself against the 
bad consequences of foreign intrigues 
among the Christian subjects of Eu- 
ropean Turkey; that the coneen- 
tration of power in Ali’s hands was 
the best protection which the em- 
pire could possess on a frontier, 
where it was at one time endangered 
by the power of France, not less 
than the north-eastern side was me- 
naced by the encroachments of 
Russia, Affairs, in fact became less 
favourable to the future influence of 
the Porte afier his fall, than they had 
been under Ali, or than they would 
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have been under the government of 
his sons.” 

The death of Ali had been pre- 
ceded by that of his sons. They had 
strangely given themselves up to the 
Turks at an early part of the contest, 
under promise of personal safety. 
Ali heard of this feeble act with, as 
may be presumed, a burst of scorn 
and indignation ; and declaring that 
they were unworthy of him, pronounc- 
ed his soldiers to be “ thenceforth his 
only children.” The captives were 
taken to Asia, and fixed in temporary 
governments, probably with some 
expectation that they might influence 
their father’s war. But the impe- 
rial dagger thirsted for their blood ; 
and in a few months, under pretence 
of carrying on a correspondence with 
the Pasha, they were murdered. 

This man’s career arrests the eye 
from its vividness, singularity, and 
success,—from its bringing into the 
regulated and formal presence of our 
later age, the barbaric pomp, eccen- 
tric grandeur, and fearful and preci- 
pitous catastrophes of the feudal 
times,—and last and most striking, 
from its having been the summoner 
to the great insurrection which is 
now shaking the throne of the Sul- 
tan, If the Greek war can be traced 
to the influence or act of man, the 
trumpet that called its spirit from 
the tomb was at the lips of Ali. 
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Bt what has the proprietor of 

yon mansion (from whose his- 
tory a rarely indulged vein of selfish- 
hess has for a moment carried me) 
toruminate on in a solitude more 
joyless and less voluntary than that 
of the cloister, sweetened by no 
sense of duty, and cheered by no 
hope of reward? When you first 
came in sight of his: princely seat, 
from the hill we have descended, its 
grand and noble features were alone 
visible; you are now nearer, and 
can distinguish its air of dilapida- 


tion; its neglected and decaying 
timber, its unshaven lawns, and grass- 
grown avenues; nay, the very for- 
lorn aspect of its long line of front, 
with walled-up doors, and windows 
long unglazed, and that thin and sol- 
itary wreath of smoke issuing from 
its once hospitable chimneys. Be 
assured that the wreck within is at 
least equal to the external desola- 
tion ; and, as time and neglect have 
told on the habitation, vice and re- 
morse have preyed on the inhabit- 
ants ! 
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I am old enough to remember Sir 
William Neville’s debut in the world, 
and the applauses with which it was 
attended. I was then a schvolboy, 
and the name of the first schclar at 
Eton was a_ talisman not easily for- 
gotten. His talents were of the first 
order, and had been diligently culti- 
vated. Pride,and a natural taste for 
classical learning, combined to pro- 
cure him a distinction which he yet 
contrived to unite with much of the 
dissipation his college afforded ; 
thereby acquiring a reputation for 
spirit among his equals, while extol- 
led by his superiors as a scholar. 

His father had died early, and the 
weakest of weak mothers had idol- 
ized him from his birth. He enter- 
ed at one-and-twenty on the uncon- 
trolled possession of a noble fortune ; 
and because he did not squander it 
at once among gamesters and jock- 
eys, the praise of prudence began to 
be added to his other merits. But 
though he had drank and played from 
fashion at Oxford, his real taste lay 
in neither. His mind was of too re- 
fined a cast to relish such ignoble 
sources of excitement; and it was 
from love (O that such profanation 
of the most exalted of human feelings 
should be tolerated!) that his life 
was destined to assume its darkest 
hues! 

Rash, vain, and presumptuous, it 
was his fate to be early deceived by 
an experienced Syren ; but the laugh 
of bitter mockery which waked him 
from his fool’s paradise, was the knell 
of death to more than one confiding 
female heart. On some of these the 
village churchyard heaved its uame- 
less turf; they were unknown and 
forgotten, save in the imperishable 
records of eternity. But in early 
youth, ere the “ down of the soul” 
(as Sicard’s dumb pupil finely called 
innocence) ought to have been brush- 
ed off by collision with the world, Sir 
William aimed at and achieved that 
“ bad eminence” in the seducer’s art 
which sacrifices to a momeatary tri- 
umph the exquisitely tempered feel- 
ings and delicately fragile reputation 
of an equal. Heaven forbid that I 
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should undervalue the simple’ ingo- 
cence and unblemished character of 
a village maiden! but these are al- 
ways in some degree compromised, 
when she first listens to the equi- 
vocal protestations of a man of rank ; 
while the perhaps equally unsophisti- 
cated sharer of his station in society, 
dreams not ef aught less honorable 
than his hand and heart,and is deep. 
ly and irrevocably entangled, ere the 
cherished snitor sinks into the spe- 
cious betrayer ! 

Sir William had chosen his ground 
with the consummate art of a fiend ; 
and Agnes Vernon, the portionless 
but lovely daughter of a widowed 
mother, with neither father nor bro- 
ther to “ follow the bubble reputation 
to the pistol’s mouth,” was just the 
being whom it was luxury to betray, 
and sport to abandon. Elated with his 
notice, dazzled by his accomplish- 
ments, madly, devotedly attached to 
himself Agnes’s simple wonder that 
such a gifted being should have 
thought of marrying her at all, was 
easily reconciled to that purpose be- 
ing for pradential reasons delayed, 
Of its ultimate fulfilment, no doubt 
ever crossed her imagination ; and 
when in evil hour she yielded to the 
sophistry which called her his in the 
sight of Heaven, she as firmly believ- 
ed herself his bride, as if his vows 
had been ratified by the nuptial ben- 
ediction. 

Ihave no wish to dwell on the 
horrors which followed on the first 
suspicion of her lover’s treachery, 
Every stage of the harrowing process 
has long since been laid open with an 
anatomical precision, which may 
satisfy the most callous amateur iM 
mental torture. Suffice it that Sir 
William was said to have first leara- 
ed from the maniac laugh of her who 
never smiled again, how mach 
“ sharper than a serpent’s tooth” 
is the fang of the undying worm! 
The curse, not loud but deep, of & 
widowed mother has been accom- 
plished ; the betrayer of her child is 
forsaken of his own, and he who de 
nied the softest and most affectionate 
of creatures his name, lived to be re 
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jected with scorn bv two high-souled 
objects of his pursuit ! 

The frantic laugh of Agnes died 
on the murderer’s ear, or was drown- 
ed in the tumult of the world. That 
world, so tolerant to the vices of the 
great and gay, forgot her existence, 
and Sir William was again an hon- 
ourable man.” Fathers, nay mothers, 
tendered their daughters to his ac- 
ceptance, and lovely innocent crea- 
tures, to whom his vices were un- 
known, smiled on the assassin of 
Agnes. 

Marriage was now his serious ob- 
ject; rank and wealth were both in 
his option, and for a while he hesi- 
tated between them. Sincerity and 
uprighiness were foreign to his na- 
ture, and he trifled with two fair 
creatures till retreat became nearly 
impossible ; till the ineffable scorn 
and threatened chastisement of a no- 


ble family, and the utmost legal ven-' 


geance of a wealthy one, impended 
alike over his guilty head. ‘The 
latter he was most inclined to brave , 


bat even this he thought to avert by 
astroke of demoniac ingenuity and 


consummate baseness 3; extricating 
himself from his involvement with 
her whom he decided on resigning, 
by the sacrifice, the gratuitous un- 
founded sacrifice, of the reputation 
of the future mother of his children ! 

The plea was unanswerable, and 
unanswered by those to whom it was 
originally urged; but a providential 
indiscretion revealed it to her who 
was its subject, and poetical justice 
was in some measure satisfied, when 
Sir William lived to be denied ad- 
mittance to her, as she sat at the same 
open window with her scarce less 
indignant rival, while her proud fa- 
ther inflicted personal chastisement 
on him with a beggar’s crutch, which 
he apologized for polluting ; and her 
noble brothers refused him the satis- 
faction which gentlemen alone, they 
said, were entitled to claim. 

The infamy of this transaction 
drove Sir William to the Continent, 
and for some years nothing was 
heard of him, but as a connoisseur 
and patron of the arts, for which his 


talents and education amply qualified 
him. Shunned by our few country- 
men who then visited Italy, he natu- 
rally associated with tlie natives, and 
found, in the relaxed tone of their 
morality, congenial attractions. After 
a heartless round of unmeaning gal- 
lantries, however, the unsophisticated 
character and rare beauty of the 
daughter of a Milanese man of letters, 
who died at Rome, leaving her whol- 
ly unprovided for, seemed to fix Sir 
William’s wandering inclinations. 
He became desperately in love with 
Bianca, attempted as usual to se- 
duce, but failing, was married to her 
by a priest of her own persuasion, 
So at least it was rumoured at Rome, 
from whence Sir William had retired, 
before the ceremony, to a villa on the 
banks of the lake of Como, Here he liv- 
ed for some time, deeply enamoured, 
as fame reported, of lis fair bride ; 
here were bern to him a son and 
daughter, objects, it was said, of his 
doating fondness, His natural restless- 
ness, however, soon manifested 
itself, in a desire to travel; and 
Bianca, having traversed with him 
almost the whole of Southern Eu- 
rope, ventured at length to hint a 
hope of visiting that happy England 
of which she had heard so much, and 
of which her children at least were 
destined to be inhabitants. At this 
proposal Sir William became moody 
and irritable, (if indeed, as is doubt- 
ed, he ever was otherwise,) long fe- 
pelled with unnecessary violence and 
indignation, then as suddenly and 
capriciously yielded with a smile of 
fiendish exultation on his lips, as he 
made the now scarce wished-for con- 
cession. They landed at length on 
the proud island, to which Bianca’s 
thoughts had long been fondly turn- 
ed ; but those only who have experi- 
enced the utter desolateness of Lon- 
don to the unknown or the forgotien, 
can picture with what sadness she 
soon gazed on its dingy streets and 
smoky atmosphere, or on the myriads 
who thronged past her windows with 
not a thought of her or her fortunes ! 

Her children began to droop, and 
Sir William removed them and her 
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to a villa near town ; where, though a 
few male guests occasionally resort- 
ed, no female visitant came to wel- 
come the timid foreigner, or initiate 
her in England’s courtesies, or Eng- 
land’s customs. This excited some 
painful surprise; it became fearful 
reality when the decent English 
nurse (who had replaced, at their 
own desire, the shivering Italian at- 
tendauts, pining to return to their 
-own land of sunshine) announced, in 
terms softened by her evident sym- 
pathy for her gentle and interesting 
mistress, the impossibility of her re- 
maining with one whose claim to the 
little of Lady Neville was more than 
suspected. 

The veil fell at once from poor 
Bianca’s eyes ; a thousand inconsis- 
tencies in her lord’s conduct, a thou- 
sand fluctuations in his still affection- 
ate behaviour, a thousand meannesses 
that dissimulation is heir to, flashed 
on her memory, and confirmed the 
appalling statement. She neither 


fainted nor went into hysterics, but 
with a statue-like composure, more 


affecting, as the nurse said, than all 
the frenzy of despair, gazed on her 
unconscious children, and awaited 
Sir William’s return. He read in ber 
countenance that the truth had reach- 
ed her, and was turning his impotent 
vengeance on the officious informer, 
when Bianca, calmly, though every 
nerve quivered with suppressed ago- 
tly, requested him to hear, in pre- 
sence of his humble but upright 
countrywoman, the decision of a not 


less conscientious foreigner. Though. 


freed, she trusted, from past guilt 
in the sight of God, by her perfect 
confidence in the rite which joined 
their hands, nothing could reconcile 
her to remaining for a moment under 
the reof of one who could thus pro- 
fane a sacrament to the ruin of a fel- 
low-creature; and she threw herself 
on the compassion of the nurse, for 
an asylum for herself and the infant 
in her arms, from whom, she trusted, 
he would not be barbarous enough to 
separate her. 

This exertion of heroic spirit in 
one so habiteally gentle and comply- 
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ing, revived in its full force, the at. 
tach ment which Sir William had in 
truth always felt towards the only 
being he perhaps ever really loved, 
The thought of parting with her was 
not to be borne; for once he felt that 
sophistry would be unavailing, and 
honesty the only policy, if he meant 
to secure to his waning years the s0- 
lace he was little likely to meet else. 
where. He offered immediate mar. 
riage by priests of both communions; 
but when Bianca, turning from him 
with indignant silence, asked the 
nurse, if it would legitimize her dar. 
ling children, and was answered in 
the negative, the forlorn mother rais- 
ed her eyes in mute appeal to a high- 
er tribunal, and rushed from the abode 
of her betrayer, with a determination 
which nothing short of absolute force 
could have withstood. 

Sir William let this first torrent of 
just indignation expend itself, trust- 
ing that time and maternal affection 
would biing her back again. He 
was mistaken. Bianca found, through 
her humble friend, a respectable 
lodging, and employment for her 
talents as an artist ; and it was not 
till he held out a lure the most irre- 
sistable to a mother’s heart, thathe 
could shake her steadfast purpose of 
never again admitting him to her 
presence. 

He offered to transfer a large part 
of his property to Scotland, where his 
future residence would legalize bis 
tardy nuptials, and legitimize his 
children. The last consideration 
prevailed, and Bianca consented for 
their sakes to endure, when the trans- 
fer should be completed, their father’s 
society, and forfeit the self-respect 
which she hitherto justly cherished, 
by vowing honour and obedience to 
one whom she could not but despise. 
She loved him, however, still—she 
had loved him with a young heart's 
intense devotion, and the cruel cit- 
cumstances of their separation, his 
heartless deception of lier for so many 
for so many years, the probable fate 
of her children with such a paredt, 
all preyed on a constitution little 
fitted to brave the rigours of an En- 
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ish wiuter of uncommon severity. 
Consumption manifested itself, of 
that rapid and fatal kind which in 
Italy is regarded as little short of 
pestilence; and the more doubtful it 
became whether she could ever reach 
Scotland alive, the more ardent grew 
her desire to accomplish this darling 
object, and the more vehemently did 
Sir William curse the tardiness of 
lawyers and the incapacity of physi- 
cians. The purchase was at length 
completed, the horrors of winter had 
somewhat subsided, and Bianca, to 
whom the journey by land was mani- 
festly a matter of impossibility, was 
carried on board a vessel, fitted up 
by her agonized destroyer with every 
comfort the voyage could admit of. 
A storm, which arose on their first 
embarkation, proved a severe trial 
to the sufferer’s scanty portion of 
strength and spirits; a yet more 
cruel one was inflicted by the calms 
which sueceeded. It was on a day 


more resembling May than February 
that Biavea’s expiring glance first 


rested on the blue hills of Scotland. 
She saw that a few hours would place 
within her reach the object to 
which she had sacrificed so much, 
felt that it was destined to be other- 
wise, turned an eye of meek reproach 
on him whose victim she had been 
in life and in death, clasped her chil- 
dren to her breast, and expired ! 

’ There was enough of selfishness 
in Sir William’s sorrow to ensure its 
sincerity. He had lost the only be- 
ing whom his faults alone would never 
have estranged ; and after many fruit- 
less sacrifices in the disposal of his 
property, he had failed in purchasing 
for the children, of whom he was 
justly proud, the place in society 
which, but for his own gratuitous vil- 
lainy, would have been their indis- 
potable right. The first vehemence 
of his grief expended itself in erect- 
19g a splendid mausoleum to his un- 
ostentatious Bianea, and in spoiling 
his children, whom, with his usual 
reckless selfishness, he prepared for 
a lot of probable future difficulty and 
trial, by the most unlimited and en- 
ervating indulgence. For a time 
37 ATHENEUM, voL. 6, 2d series. 


they sufficed to amuse his solitude, 
but it ceased at length to be volunta~ 
ry; and the same causes which affect- 
ed his respectability in England 
keeping those of his own rank at a 
distance in Scotland, he was drawn, 
by mere inability to tolerate his own 
reflections, into admitting to his house 
and familiarity all that equivocal 
tribe of parasites and 

whom instinct draws, like birds of 
prey, around the disreputable rich 
man, excluded by his vices from the 
fellowship of his peers. 

It was over this set that his eldest 
daughter returned from school to 
side. Gay, giddy, and accomplish- 
ed, as unlimited indulgence and lavish 
expene could make her. Wilhelmine 
(who, with her father’s name, inhe- 
rited many of the chief features of his 
person and character) went through 
all the routine of follies in which an 
unprincipled society, and the absence 
of maternal protection, could involve 
a high-spirited and thoughtless crea- 
ture. The transcendent beauty, on 
which Sir William had reckoned for 
procuring her a brilliant alliance, 
narrowly failed to plunge her in an 
abyss of degradation, from which it 
was relief to have her extricated by 
one of the neediest and most worth- 
less of his tribe of household flatter- 
ers. A princely portion was neces- 
sary to achieve the transformation of 
his idol daughter into the wife of a 
profligate adventurer, The price 
was paid, and enabled the grateful 
pair to breathe the congenial atmos- 
phere of Paris, whence the distant 
sound of their follies and excesses 
alone visited the ear of Sir William, 
and with it a voice of deep upbraid- 
ing from the tomb of a mother! 

While his eldest daughter was thus 
characteristically requiting the blind 
partiality which gave the reins to 
her every caprice, that pale and 
trembling child of sorrow and misfor- 
tune, whom Bianca had borne in 
anxiety and nursed in tears, and 
whose constitution partook of the del- 
icacy, while her temper exhibited the 
shrinking timidity of her motber’s, 
had grown up amid parental neglect 
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and indifference, unspoilt by indu!- 
gence, if uncheered by kindness, and 
indebted to the honest English nurse, 
to whom her dying mother had be- 
queathed her, for lessons of simple 
piety and infant virtue which nothing 
could eradicate from her mind. She 
had no shining talents, and for sound 
judgment Sir William had no value. 
She was plain in person, and retiring 
in manners; and though, when gout 
asserted its hereditary claims on one 
not distinguished for patience, her 
unobtrusive services were duly ap- 
preciated ; with-returning health she 
was forgotten, and, except at meals, 
her presence among the dashers of 
her father’s circle was neither desired 
nor missed. 

There was a large old library in 
the house, where Beatrice spent her 
time, unheeded and undirected. Her 
father’s rage for education had soon 
passed away, and he had little tolera- 
tion for the dulness of even his more 
gifted pupils; so when the only 
church-going member of the family 
was sometimes courteously invited 


by the minister’s worthy mother to 
rest herself at the manse, courage 
was at last summoned to ask advice 
respecting her studies from the pious 
modest incumbent, whose quiet man- 
ners and gentle character were the 


counterparts of her own. The ad- 
vice was given with honest satisfac- 
tion, and followed with patient dili- 
gence. Itled to an intercourse, whose 
consequences may be anticipated ; 
and Sir William, shortly before his 
gay daughter deserted him in triumph, 
shut his doors, as he said for ever, on 
his humble Beatrice, for avowing her- 
self a Christian, and marrying a par- 
son. He kept his word while health 
lasted ; but twice, when racking pain 
and imminent peril have been his 
portion, a female form has hovered 
unsought, but unchidden, around his 
couch, and in his delirium he has 
been heard to call it by the name of 
Bianca ! 

Sir William’s affections now cen- 
tred on his son, who passed through 
every gradation of school and col- 
lege with distinction, whose form 
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blended his mother’s beauty with his 
father’s grace, but who in rectitude of 
soul too thoroughly resembled her 
to tolerate the equivocal existence 
his father had chalked out for him 
as the luxurious enfante gaté of a 
profligate coterie, ‘ Were the for- 
tune you can give me without injury to 
others,” said he, “sufficient to sup- 
port in me idleness, I would not vege- 
tate in useless obscurity. You have 
given me an education, which is of 
itself an inheritance ; it remains with 
me to improve it, and carve for my- 
self a name, which it is unhappily 
not yours to bestow.” 

The consciousness of talent, and 
the advantages of education, would 
have rendered Charles an ornament 
to the legal profession, and permitted 
him to aspire to the highest honours. 
But Sir William, indignant at his son's 
declining to sacrifice to his humour 
every hope of independence and dis- 
tinction, would lend no assistance; 
and an incipient barrister, with the 
self-denial of a stoic, and the frugality 
of an anchorite, cannot live on air. 
Broken-hearted with selfish oppo- 
sition, sick of domestic discord, dis- 
gusted with orgies hideous to a mind 
delicate by nature, and stung by dis- 
appointment, Charles suddenly left 
home, no one knew whither; and 
his first letter to his father was dated 
from on board a man of war, the in- 
terest of a favourite schoolfellow hav- 
ing procured him an appointment in 
the navy. 

Sir William, though affecting the 
utmost displeasure, would now have 
made any concession to rescue from 
the chances of war the hope and pride 
of his wayward heart; but Charles, 
like his poor mother, was firm in 
what he conceived a principle of duty; 
and a recklessness of life began to 
mingle with the excitement of his 
new profession, in keeping him steady 
to his purpose. 

** It is a shorter, and perhaps surer 
road to fame, than the toilsome path 
of study,” wrote he in answer ; “‘ there 
is glory to be aimed at, if I live, and 
an honourable grave at last, if I fall.” 
The last words were prophetic. 
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Prompted by that ardour for distinc- 
tion, which, in a less perilous profes- 
sion might have achieved wonders, 
the gallant midshipman volunteered 
on a nearly impracticable service, 
performed it, and fell at two-and- 
twenty, with the colours of an ene- 
my’s fort twisted round his body ; and 
the highest meed of his country’s re- 
gret, which perhaps ever was earn- 
ed by one su young. 

Peace to his ashes!—I owe it to 
you and myself, to cheer our spirits 
after this long melancholy history ; 
and it shall be by introducing you to 
another naval hero, more fortunate 
than poor Charles, and the very sight 
of whose bright sunny face, and little 
marine paradise, will put us in good 
humour with the world again. 

Do you see the light wreath of 
smoke that rises from below that 
wooded promontory overhanging the 
sea? It is not as you would fancy, 
some fisherman caulking his boat, or 
idle boys roasting periwinkles on 
the beach of the little sunny bay. 
It is a human habition, ay, and one 
of the most ingenious and delightful 
ever achieved by human energy and 
industry. 

You have now a full view of Jack 
Noran’s Folly, as it is called by some 
who do not know better, while a sa- 
gacious friend of mine says Jack is 
the only man who ever found the 
philosupher’s stone. 

Where rises that neat, nay elegant 
cottage, with its trellissed verandahs, 
and chimneys half concealed by ivy, 
afew years ago stood a barren and 
shapeless mass of rock, against which 
the waves murmured and broke, al- 
most half way up the present garden, 
where now may be heard the busy 
hum of Jack Noran’s bees. The 
Spot was a mere slip of rocks and 
sand, excluded by its worthlessness 
tom the grounds of two noble pro- 
prietors, whose lofty and wooded 
promontories sheltered it on either 
side, and gave it an air of exquisite 
seclusion and repose. 

Jack was born and bred in the 
neighbourhood, and had sat on these 
rocks when a boy ; and often in after 
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life, as his gallant bark skimmed along 
the coast of his native country, he 
had fancied how nicely a cottage 
would stand in that snug nook, were 
there level to put one down. Jack, 
in the mean time, traversed the wide 
world, a bold and enterprising sailor; 
was always in luck when there were 
blows going, but seldom, or never, 
when prize-money followed. 

As long as Jack was heart- 
whole, this troubled him little; but 
he fell in love, according to the sail- 
or’s immemorial custom, and kept as 
bad a reckoning as usual, for the 
pretty Marion had not a shilling in 
the world. Jack was now, however, 
alieutenant; and in the simplicity 
of his heart, would, on the strength 
of that imposing character, have 
married immediately; but Marion had 
luckily prudence for both. “Jack,” 
said she, “I love you too well to 
marry you at present, but we can af- 
ford to wait; and sail where you may, 
you know I will never marry any one 
else. Ido not bargain for a coach 
and six,” added she playfully, “or a 
service of plate, but a house of my 
own I should like; and when you 
can find me one, Jack, come and 
claim me,” 

A house of his own! Jack, in the 
natural course of things, was as likely 
to have a gold mine ; but fortune in 
a good-humoured moment senta ship 
with some such precious freight in 
his way, and our lieutenant became 
master of £500! he paid dearly for 
it, however ; for the Spanish prison- 
ers rose in the night on their captors, 
a skirmish ensued, and Jack’s right 
leg was the sacrifice. Half-pay and 
a pension was now Jack’s portion for 
lite, and these he was sure Marion 
would share with him, provided the 
precious £500 were invested ina 
house. 

Many decent dwellings might have 
been had for the money, but Jack was 
ambitious, and wanted an estate. 
Though social in the highest degree, 
he did not wish a neighbour on each 
side of him; he chose to say like 
Alexander Selkirk, “ I am monarch 
of all I survey ;” and to a sailor, in- 
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valided at thirty, the sight and smell 
of the sea were indispensable. His 
thoughts immediately recurred to the 
little cove at F., and without saying 
a word to Marien, who was ona 
visit in Ireland, he introduced him- 
self and his wooden leg to both the 
noblemen, whose debateable land 
the spot of his affections might have 
been, and obtained from each a 
charter of possession, as eagerly co- 
veted as the investiture of a princi- 
pality. 

Jack set to work in divesting his 
new property of its only production, 
viz. the huge blocks of stone, (fortu- 
nately of a soft and easily worked 
description,) part of which served 
to rear his dwelling, and the rest, 
which it might have puzzled him to 
dispose of, found vent in the repairs 
of a neigbouring harbour. 

No sooner was a level spot pro- 
cured, than Jack’s house began to 
rear its head; and Jack had not 
traversed all climates without learn- 
ing to join true British comfort with 
something of the picturesque air of a 
Sicilian or Provencal cottage. There 
were the substantial walls of the 
north; with the low spreading roof 
of the south ; the snug chimneys for 
winter, and the shady verandah for 
summer, in a spot, where other shade 
was not of course to be expected. 
Crowned with Jack’s little observa- 
tory, and flag-staff for days of rejoic- 
ing, the habitation was soon the very 
beau ideal of a sailor’s paradise. 

Marion had stipulated for a house, 
and here it was; but Jack was de- 
termined she should have a garden ; 
and as nothing was wanting but 
space and soil, he forthwith set 
about usurping the former from his 
old enemy the rock, that still frowned 
contemptuously on his labors ; and 
as fast as huge blocks of the afore- 
said. rock got notice to quit Jack’s 
premises, the rich dilavial earth which 
crowned their hoary summits, (where 
a scarce ever scrambled, 
te by the sweet short herbage, ) 
found its way to the kindlier ct, 
and humbler level of Jack’s embryo 
garden. The harbour which Jack’s 


stones went to enlarge, made 
courteous return of some boat-loads 
of mud, precious as gold dust to the 
delighted horticulturist ; and cab. 
bages, the sailor’s joy, and the first 
infant offspring of the art in most 
situations, soon flanked Jack’s Sup- 
day piece of beef. 

Jack loved cabbages—-but he was 
a florist and a lover, and nothing 
would satisfy him but roses—and 
they came with another summer. The 
same auspicious season brought 
Marion, in utter ignorance of Jack’s 
purchase and creation, back to Scot. 
land, after buryiag the old relation 
she went to attend, and inheriting a 
most seasonable supply of Irish 
linen, and a fortune (not Jrish cur. 
rency) of £300! Here was wealth 
inexhaustible! and a mutual su- 
prise; for Jack dreamt as little of 
hard cash; as Marion of house and 
land. The legacy was duly funded 
for a rainy day, Jack’s El Dorado 
having sufficed to furnish, as well as 
erect the family mansion. People 
may talk as they please of pomp and 
pageantry ; coronations and installa- 
tions may be pretty things; but I 
would not have given Jack Noran in 
his glory, the day when the manned 
and streamered barge of his late 
frigate, landed Marion at her own 
threshold,amid three deafening heart- 
felt cheers, for the Autocrat of all 
the Russias. 

Marion is just the wife to appre- 
ciate Jack, and make him as happy as 
he deserves. They have just family 
enough to keep the house merry, 
without making the penpyless lieu 
tenant sigh as he looks at them, One 
chubby boy shoulders Jack’s crutch, 
and helps him to wark in the garden; 
and Marion has one little staid girl 
to keep the chickens from the flower 
beds, and water the roses with her 
fairy watering-pan. 

There, there they are, the whole 
happy group in the garden! Jack, 
in shirt-sleeves and hatless, gathering 
his best of everything, and Marion 
surrounded by a knot of warm-heart- 
ed tars come to spend the day. I 
see their boat lying moored just be- 
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low, and Jack’s flag is up too—Is it 
for Howe or Duncan, the Nile or 
Trafalgar? No! I have it now—it is 
Jack’s wedding day, and the old Clo- 
rinde’s men are come to make merry 
with him. I have a great mind to go 


—there will be sailor’s fare, and a 
hearty welcome. Nay, we must go; 
for Jack has spied us out, and ere we 
can say “Jack Noran,” he will be 
here with his press-gang, and land us 
both at the Folly ! 





THE TOUCHY LADY. 


Ore of the most unhappy persons 
whom it has been my fortune to 
encounter, is a pretty woman of 
thirty, or thereabout, healthy, weal- 
thy, and of good repute, with a fine 
house, a fine family, and an excel- 
lent husband, A solitary calamity 
renders all these blessings of no 
avail :—the gentlewoman is touchy. 
This affliction has given a colour to 
her whole life. Her biography has 
a certain martial dignity, like the 
history of a nation ; she dates from 
battle to battle, and passes her days 
in an interminable civil war. 

The first person who, long before 
she could speak, had the misfortune 
to offend the young lady, was her 
nurse ; then in quick succession four 
nursery maids, who were turned 
away, poor things! because Miss 
Anne could not abide them ; then 
her brother Harry, by being born, 
and diminishing her importance ; 
then three governesses; then two 
writing masters; then one music- 
mistress ; then a whole schoel. On 
leaving school, affronts multiplied of 
course; and she has been in a con- 
stant miff with servants, tradespeople, 
relations and friends ever since; so 
that although really pretty (at least 
she would be so if it were not for a 
standing frown, and a certain watch- 
ful defying look in her eyes,) decided- 
ly clever and accomplished, and par- 
ticularly charitable, as far as giving 
Money goes, (your ill-tempered 
Woman has often that redeeming 
grace,) she is known only by her one 
absorbing quality of touchiness, and 
1s dreaded and hated accordingly by 
every one who has the honour of her 
acquaintance. 


Paying her a visit is one of the 
most formidable things that can be 
imagined, one of the trials which in 
a small way demand the greatest re- 
solution. It is so difficult to find 
what to say. You must muke up 
your mind to the affair as youdo 
when going into a shower bath. Dif- 
fering from her is obviously pulling 
the string; and agreeing with her 
too often or too pointedly is nearly 
as bad: she then suspects you of 
suspecting her infirmity, of which she 
has herself a glimmering conscious- 
ness, and treats you with a sharp 
touch of it accordingly. But what is 
there that she will not suspect? Ad- 
mire the colours of a new carpet; 
and she thinks you are looking at 
some invisible hole; praise the pat- 
tern of a morning cap, and she ac 
cuses you of thinking it too gay. She 
has an ingenuity of perverseness, 
which brings all subjects nearly to a 
level. The mention of her neigh- 
bours is evidently taboo, since it is 
at least twenty to one but she is ina 
state of affront with nine-tenths of 
them; her own family are also taboo 
for the same reason. Books are par- 
ticularly unsafe. . She stands vibrat- 
ing on the pinnacle where two fears 
meet, ready to be suspected of blue- 
stockingism on the one hand, or of 
ignorance and frivolity on the other, 
just as the work you may chance to 
name happens to: be recondite or 
popular; nay, sometimes the same 
production shall excite both feelings. 
“ Have you read’ Hajji Baba,” said I 
to her one day last winter, “ Majji 
Baba, the Persian”——“ Really, 
Ma’am I am no orientalist.” “ Hajji 
Baba, the clever Persian tale ?” con- 
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tinued I, determined not to be daunt- 
ed.” “TI believe, Miss M.,” rejoin- 
ed she, “that you think I have no- 
thing better to do than to read no- 
vels.” And so she snip-snaps to the 
end of the visit. Even the Scotch 
novels, which she does own to read- 
ing, are no resource in her desperate 
case. There we are shipwrecked 
on the rocks of taste. A difference 
there is fatal. She takes to those 
delicious books as personal property, 
and spreads over them the prickly 
shield of her protection in the same 
spirit with which she appropriates 
her husband and her children; is 
huffy if you prefer Guy Mannering to 
the Antiquary, and quite jealous if 
you presume to praise Jeanie Deans ; 
thus cutting off his Majesty’s lieges 
from the most approved topic of dis- 
cussion among civilized people, a 
neutral ground as open and various 
as the weather, and far more delight- 
ful. But what did I say? The very 
weather is with her no prudent 
word. She pretends to skill in that 
science of guesses commonly called 
weather-wisdom, and a fog, or a 
shower, or a thunder-storm, or the 
blessed sun himself, may have been 
rash enough to contradict her bode- 
ments, and put her out of humour 
for the day. 

Her own name has all her life long 
been a fertile source of misery to this 
unfortunate lady. Her maiden name 
was Smythe, Anne Smythe. Now 
Smythe, although perfectly genteel 
and unexceptionable to look at, a 
pattern appellation on paper, was in 
speaking, no way distinguished from 
the thousands of common Smiths 
who cumber the world. She never 
heard that “ word of fear,” especial- 
ly when introduced to a new ac- 
quaintance, without looking as if she 
longed to spell it. Anne was bad 
enough ; people had housemaids of 
that name, as if to make a confusion; 
and her grandmamma insisted on 
omitting the final ¢, in which import- 
ant vowel was seated all it could 
boast of elegance or dignity; and 
once a brother of fifteen, the identi- 
cal brother Harry, an Etonian, a 


pickle, one of that order of clever 
boys who seem born for the torment 
of their female relatives, “foredoom. 
ed their sister’s soul to cross,” actual. 
ly went so far as to call her Nancy! 
She did not box his ears, although 
how near her tingling fingers’ ends 
approached to that consummation it 
is not my business to tell. Having 
suffered so much from the perplexity 
of her equivocal maiden name, she 
thought herself most lucky in pitch 
ing on the thoroughly well-looking 
aud well-sounding appellation of 
Morley for the rest of her life. Mrs, 
Morley—nothing could be _ beter, 
For once there was a word that did 
not affront her. The first alloy to 
this satisfaction was her perceiving 
on the bridal cards, Mr. and Mrs, B, 
Morley, and hearing that close to 
their future residence lived a rich 
bachelor uncle, till whose death that 
fearful diminution of her conse. 
quence, the Mrs. B., must be endured, 
Mrs. B.! The brow began to wria- 
kle—but it was the night before the 
wedding, the uncle had made some 
compensation for the crime of being 
born thirty years before his nephew 
in the shape of a superb set of eme- 
ralds, and by a fortunate mistake, she 
had taken it into her head that B. 
in the present case, stood for Basil, 
so that the loss of dignity being com- 
pensated by an increase of elegance, 
she bore the shock pretty well, It 
was not till the next morning, during 
the ceremony, that the full extent of 
her misery burst upon her, and she 
found that B, stood not for Basil, but 
for Benjamin, Then the veil fell off; 
then the full horror of her situation, 
the affront of being a Mrs, Benjamin, 
stared her full in the face ; and cer- 
tainly, but for the accident of her 
being struck dumb by indignation, 
she never would have married a maa 
so ignobly christened. Her fate has 
been even worse than then appeared 
probable ; for her husband, an ex 
ceedingly popular and convivial pet 
son, was kuown all over his own 
county by the familiar diminutive of 
his ill-omened appellation ; so that 
she found herself not merely a Mrs. 
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Benjamin, but a Mrs. Ben., the wife 
ofa Ben. Morley, junior, Esq. (for 
the peccant uncle was also godfather 
and namesake) the future mother of 
a Ben. Morley the third. Oh, the 
Miss Smith, the Ann, even the Naney, 
shrank into nothing when compared 
with that short word. 

Neither is she altogether free from 
misfortunes on her side of the house. 
There is a terrible mesalliance in her 
own family. Her favourite aunt, the 
widow of an officer with five portion- 
less children, became one fair morn- 
ing, the wife of a rich mercer in 
Cheapside, thus, at a stroke, gaining 
comfort and losing caste. The man- 
ner in which this affected poor Mrs, 
Ben. Merley is inconceivable. She 
talked of the unhappy connexion, as 
aunts are wont to talk when nieces 
get paired at Gretna Green; wrote 
a formal renunciation of the culprit, 
and has considered herself insulted 
ever since if any one mentions a silk 
gown in her presence, Another af- 
fliction, brought on by her own fami- 
ly, is the prodution of a farce by her 
brother Henry (born for a plague) at 
Covent Garden theatre. ‘The farce 
was damned, as the author (a clever 
young Templer) declares most de- 
servedly. He bore the catastrophe 
with great heroism; and celebrated 
its downfal by venturing sundry good 
puns, and drinking an extra bottle of 
claret ; leaving to Anne, sister Anne, 
the pleasant employment of fuming 
over his discomfiture—a task which 
she performed con amore. Actors, 
manager, audience and author, seven- 
teen newspapers and three maga- 
zines, had the misfortune to displease 
her on this occasion ; in short, the 
whole town, ‘Theatres and newspa- 
pers, critics and the drama, have been 
banished from her conversation ever 
since. She would as lief talk of a 
silk-mercer, 

Next after her visitors, her corres- 
pondents are to be pitied; they had 
need look to their {P’s and Qs, their 
spelling and their stationary. If you 
write a note to her, be sure that the 
paper is the best double post, hot- 
Pressed and gilt-edged; that your 
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pen is in good order; that your 
“ dear Madams” have a proper mix- 
ture of regard and respect; and that 
your foldings and sealings are unex- 
ceptionable. She is of a sort to faint 
at the absence of an envtlope, and 
to die of a wafer. Note, above all, 
that your address be perfect; that 
your to be not forgotten ; that the 
offending Benjamin be omitted; and 
that the style and title of her man- 
sion, Suawrorp Manor House, be 
set forth in full glory, And when 
this is achieved, make up your mind 
to her taking some inexplicable af- 
front after all. Thrice fortunate 
would he be who could put twenty 
words together without affronting her. 
Besides, she is great at a scornful re- 
ply, and shall keep up a quarrelling 
correspondence with any lady in 
Great Britain, Her letters are like 
challenges ; and, but for the protec- 
tion of the petticoat, she would have 
fought fifty duels, and have been 
either killed or quieted long ago. 

If her husband had been of her 
temper, she would have brought him 
into twenty scrapes; but he is as un- 
like her as possible ; a good-humour- 
ed, rattling creature, with a perpet- 
ual festivity of temper, and a pro- 
pensity to motion and laughter, and 
all sorts of merry mischief, like a 
schoolboy in the holidays, which feli- 
citous personage he resembles bodi- 
ly in his round, ruddy, handsome 
face, his dancing black eyes, curling 
hair, and light daetive figure, the 
youngest man that ever saw forty. 
His pursuits have the same happy 
juvenility. In the summer he fishes 
and plays cricket; in the winter he 
hunts and courses; and what with 
grouse and partridges, pheasants and 
woodcocks, wood-pigeons and flap- 
pers, he contrives pretty tolerably to 
shoota!lthe yearround, Moreover, 
he attends revels, races, assizes, and 
quarter sessions ; drives stage-coach- 
es, patronises plays, is steward to 
concerts, goes to every dance with- 
in forty miles, and talks of standing 
for the county; so that he has no 
time to quarrel with his wife, or for 
her, and affronts her twenty times in 
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an hour simply by giving her her 
own way. 

To the popularity of this universal 
favourite, for the restless sociability 
of his temper is invaluable in a dull 
country ne+zhbourhood, his wife cer- 
tainly owes the toleration which bids 
fair to render her incorrigible. She 
is fast approaching to the melancho- 
ly condition of a privileged person, 
one put out of the pale of civilized 
society. People have left off being 
angry with her, and begin io shrug 
up their shonlders and say it is her 
way, a species of placability which 
only provokes her the more, For 
my part, I have too great a desire to 
obtain ber good opinion to think of 
treating her in so shabby a manner ; 


and as it is morally certain that we 
shall never be friends whilst we Visit, 
I intend to try the effect of non-in. 
tercourse, and to break with her out. 
right. If she reads this article, which 
is very likely, for she is addicted 
new publications, and thinks herself 
idjured if a book be put into her 
hands with the leaves cut—if she 
reads only half a page she will inevit- 
ably have done with me forever, If 
not, there can hardly be any lack of 
a sufficient quarrel in her company; 
and then, when we have ceased to 
speak or to curtsy, and fairly sent 
each other to Coventry, there cay be 
no reason why we should not be on 
as civil terms as if the one lived a 
Calcutta, and the other at New York, 
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It is believed that Richard III. had a natural son, who, on the eve of the battle of Bosworth 
Field, obtained an audience with the king, wherein he acknowledged him ; and in the event 
of the battle proving successful, gave his royal word to receive him as his son amid his assem- 
fled peers. In this well-remembered battle (which lasted only two hours) Richard was slain : 
4~his son passed the rest of his life in obscurity and indigence. 


NiGur veiled the battle-plain ! 
O’er heaven and earth watched night ; 
Falchions were sheathed—the martial strain 
Died, with the proud sunlight ; 
Silent and calm the pale tents lay, 
While voiceless war slept night away. 


Richard in frowning thought, 
Sat ’neath his purple tent ; 
His brow with some dark 
fraught— 
Terror and sadness blent :— 
One knelt before his feet in awe ; 
He gazed—yet recked not that he saw. 


doom seemed 


Dimly the silver lamp 
Lighted his waving hair, 
And cheek—the iron stamp 
Of death had settletl there ; 
His breastplate shook beneath its sway, 
As some deep hidden grief had way. 


‘Then passed his hour of pride ; 
He knew that injured one— 
He clasped him in his arms—and cried, 
My son—my son—my son !— 
Remorse and love Jong conflict kept ; 
He groaned in thought—he saw—and wept. 


* Pride,” cried he, ** was my bane ; 
For that I bartered all— 


Peace, love, content—all—to obtain 
A crown ; and now I fall 
Prone from my towering height to earth ; 
My deeds abhorred—accursed my birth. 


‘* Boy ! I would yet be loved ; 
Ti stern has been my a 3 
Though haply I have cruel prov 
lam thy father still; r 
Thou wilt not 1—no—’t were sin for thee 
To curse a parent’s memory. 


« I weep !—they are not fears, 
Which shake my warrior frame ; 
No hopes o’erthrown have caused these tears, 
This breast and brow of flame ; 
Thy fancied hate—thy hate probes deep 
For that, and more, thee, 1 weep !” 


Like a warrior king appears 
he sun, with banners fair : 
His glancing beams like golden spears, 
Are flashing through mid air ; 
The mountain springs—the forest lagd— 
Are grunts ike a martial band. 


There is a lonely grave* 
To which the ravens wing ; 
Nor sculpture shi 
lies . 
And he, the heir of Britain’s throne, 
Wanders sad—hopeless—and alone, 





~~ 


* Richard TI. was — buried in a country cemetery, not even a grave-stone marked 


the spot where he was in 
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ELIAN WALTERS. 


A TALE OF HALLOW EVE. 


ie a climate changeable as that of 
Britain, and where the difference 
between one season of the year and 
another is so great and so striking, it 
is not much to be wondered that 
our unsophisticated ancestors, in the 
simplicity of their hearts, should have 
celebrated with customs and festivi- 
ties, peculiar to themselves, such 
changes of times and seasons; or that 
their descendants should even still 
retain among them many of their 
«sports and pastimes,” though others 
may have been abandoned as rude and 
barbarous, or have been so altered 
or modified, that they would not be 
recognised as the same by the wiser 
generations of departed centuries. 
In the metropolis, and in other large 
and populous cities and towns, Christ- 
mas is almost the only season regard- 
ed with anything like a real and gen- 
nine feeling of enjoyment and parti- 
cipation: but the more sequestered 
portions of the sea-girt isle, and es- 
pecially in those places where busy, 
meddling commerce, with its attend- 
ant innovations, has not as yet usurp- 
edan arbitrary and despotic dominion, 
there are other high-days and holi- 
days observed with as great, if not 
with greater exactness and attention 
than this feast of turkies and roast 
beef; and which afford to those who 
have partaken of their sports, as bril- 
liant and pleasing reminiscences, 
though perhaps of a description wide- 
ly different. An approach to any of 
these land-marks of the sea of life, 
cannot fail to awaken in the mind a 
variety of mournfully pleasing recol- 
lections: and it is this circamstance 
which has occasioned the following 
plain and unvarnished narrative to 
be given to the world. ° 
On the summit of a bleak and lofty 
range of hills, in a’part of the coun- 
try to which I was utterly a stranger, 
and at a considerable distance from 
any human dwelling, I beheld (last 
Hallow Eve) the sun descend in- 
38 ATHENEUM, you. 6, 2d series. 


to its ocean bed, and gazed in ad- 
miration at its setting beauties; and 
it was while watching, in blissful un- 
consciousness, the disappearance of 
the last streak of light in the western 
horizon, that the rapid whirring of a 
bat awoke me from my reverie, and 
I started up to find myself overtaken 
by the clouds and shadows of ap- 
proaching night. My first impulse 
was to retrace my footsteps, and en- 
deavour to discover the pathway by 
which [ had ascended to my present 
elevated situation ; but this was atask 
of greater difficulty than I had antici- 
pated, and I soon missed my way, 
and found myself alone and absolute- 
ly involved in almost pitchy dark- 
ness, The moon, which according to 
my reckoning should have risen at 
least half an hour before, was either 
not up, or else so obscured by murky 
clouds, as to be perfectly invisible— 
not a star looked out “ through the 
dark curtains of the night”—while 
the wind, which blew with consider- 
able keeuness, kept up such a doleful 
and dreary concert among the gaps 
and cliffs of the surrounding hills as 
would have appalled a stouter heart 
than mine. I, however, continued my 
way—if such it might be called—in 
tolerable spirits, hoping at every step 
to be blessed with a glimpse of some 
friendly light from w, since those 
above me refused to aid me with their 
beams. At length, though nothing 
greeted the sense of sight, that of 
hearing was regaled with the distant 
sound of a church clock striking the 
hour of eight. In the plight I then 
was, the bell which communicated to 
me this intelligence, was worth its 
weight in gold; and immediately 
profiting thereby, Idirected my foot- 
steps towards that point of the com- 
pass whence its notes appeared to 
proceed, and began to descend cau- 
tiously and warily, until I gained, at 
last, a path on level ground. As I 
advanced slowly along my new line 
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of march, I fancied I could smell a 
wood fire at no very great distance 
off, and congratulated myself upon 
being in the vicinity of some rustic 
habitation ; nor was I mistaken: a 
few paces more brought to my sight 
a faint flickering ray, which I dis- 
covered, upon a nearer approach, to 
escape from a crack in the window- 
shutter of a cottage, before which I 
now found myself standing, and to 
the entrance of which I was easily 
directed, by the sound of human 
voices. Placing my ear to the broad 
key-hole of the door, I was enabled 
to distinguish the notes of male and 
female tongues, which, however, upon 
my first knock, though humble as that 
of a needy medicant, ceased imme- 
diately. I received no answer, and 
again I knocked—and yet again, in- 
creasing each time in boldness, and 
aiding the third salutation with a loud 
shout for admission. At length the 
door was opened, and by one whose 
bald head and the straggling locks of 
grey, which hung over his shoulders, 
gave him a peculiarly venerable ap- 
ance, e welcomed me into 

is cottage with a good-natured smile, 
and in answer to my request for a 
night’s repose beneath the shelter of 
his roof, told me I was truly wel- 
come to such sorry accommodation 
as his humble dwelling afforded ; 
adding, by way of excuse for his not 
having opened the door before, that 
the young folks would not do so, be- 
cause the girls were afraid of admit- 
ting an unwelcome guest, and the 
boys were too well satisfied with 
their old sweethearts, to wish for new 
ones. I soon reached the family 
rendezvous, and was introduced to 
those who were there assembled : 
two hale looking young men, each 
with a rosy cheeked maiden seated 
beside him, upon a long bench, which 
was placed slantway before the fire- 
place ; -while, upon the broad white- 
stone-hob, a little fat urchin 

sat, pleasing himself with munching 
a half-roasted apple, which was al- 
most too large for his puny grasp, 
and ever and anon casting a glance 
of mingled fear and suspicion up the 
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capacious chimney, which gaped 
above his head. 

A long rope of the same fruit was 
suspended before the fire, undergo. 
ing the process of roasting; the table 
was covered with hazel nuts, the 
shells of which were cracking in the 
bright red flame that illumined the 
apartment with a strong though flick. 
ering light, and eclipsed the feeble 
rays of one solitary candle. The 
shortest form which could be found, 
was brought to the fire-place for my 
accommodation, and the aged sire 
seated himself in a large easy straw 
chair, which was, in truth, the only 
chair that the room appeared to con- 
tain ; though there were benches 
enough to have seated half a parish; 
and these, barring all other outward 
and visible signs, which however 
were not wanting, were of them 
selves sufficient to indicate that my 
generous host followed the useful 
and important occupation of a village 
schoolmaster. 

As I seated myself, somewhat awk- 
wardly I fear, upon my lowly seat, 
I noticed the maidens smiling archly 
at each other; but my attention was 
forthwith called offy the lord of the 
birch and ferula presenting me with 
as fine an apple as ever graced or- 
chard or garden ground, and which, 
at his earnest request, I eat ins¢anter. 

“ Sir,” said he, “as you seem to 
be a stranger to this part of the 
country, you are not perhaps aware 
that it is our custom, as it has been 
that of our forefathers before us, to 
eat nothing but fruits on the eve of 
All Hallows ; and also to observe 
this night with certain rights and cere- 
monies, of which, however, the girls 
can best give you an account ; unless, 
indeed, they are afraid to betray the 
secrets of things to come, and of be- 
ing punished for so doing, by meet- 
ing some ghastly figure in a long 
white shroud, the very next time 
they chance to pass the church-yard 
after sun-set. Why, Sarah! you 
look half dead with fright already 
girl! What hast thou seen ?” 

“Oh, the devil’s foot down the 
chimney, to be sure !” exclaimed her 
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fair companion, laughing; and the 
pimbleness and agility with which 
the before-mentioned youngster leapt 
from off the hob, made us all join in 
her merriment. The poor little fel- 
low looked sadly terrified, and would 
doubtless have sworn to his having 
seen, not the foot only, but the whele 
form and figure of his sable majesty; 
and indeed I myself almost fancied, 
for amoment, that I could distinguish 
something black there. 

“ Fie, Elian, fie,” said her father, 
“Dll lay my life on’t you’ve frighten- 
ed poor Sarah, and your little broth- 
er so, that they won’t be able to eat 
any apples and milk to-night.—T hat 
girl,” he continued, addressing me, 
“fears neither ghost nor goblin ; and 
would as lieve walk a church-yard at 
midnight as the village green at noon- 
day.” 

“Aye, so she says,” added the 
gentle youth who sat beside her, and 
who I had in my own mind already 
decided to be her lover, “ but she’d 
be loth though to dip her foot in 
Pendle Brook to-night, when the 
clock strikes twelve, much less to 
walk among the cold grave stones of 
the church-yard—W ou’dn’t you, my 
pretty Elian ?” 

“What, dost thou think I’m as 
great a coward as thyself,James Bar- 
ton,” rejoined the half-angry maiden, 
“and would run away from my own 
shadow in the moonshine, as thou 
didst two years ago come next yule 
night? And for what thou hast just 
said, if I don’t frighten thee out o’ thy 
wits by ringing the passing bell at 
twelve o’clock this very night, may I 
marry thee for lack of a braver man!” 

“Tush, tush, Elian! The lad was 
only in joke,” said the good old, 
Adam Walters. “And, mind you, 
I'll have no going out of my house 
to-night, believe me; for though I 
place as little faith in supernatural 
things, now-a-days, asany man living, 
yet no daughter of mine shall risk 
er neck by going the Lord knows 
where in the dark, for the sake of 
proving old women’s stories to be 
lies, or of putting the courage of her 
sweetheart to the blush. James 
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Barton has a good heart, though per- 
haps not the stoutest in the parish; 
but he’ll make none the worse hus- 
band for that. Come, mind those 
apples, girl, and don’t teaze thy 
sweetheart; and then by the time 
thou hast sung us a song, and we’ve 
Bes : 
mrt a oon twill be time to go to 

The pouting maiden was not, 
however, to be so easily won to the 
purposes of her father, and according- 
ly would neither turn the apples, 
nor warble for our amusement any 
of her rustic lays, though solicited 
to do so by her now repentant lover, 
as well as by all present. As she 
still continued obstinate, the kind- 
hearted Sarah volunteered her ser- 
vices to sing a song suited to the oc- 
casion, and which, she assured us, 
was founded on fact, for she knew 
the bard who composed it, and who 
it seems had resided in their own 
village. Her offer was thankfully 
accepted by all, save the self-con- 
victed James, who was using all his 
eloquence to get his own fearless fair 
one to undertake the task ; she, how- 
ever continued deaf to his entreaties, 
and proceeded to look after the sup- 
per things, while her sister chanted 
to a tune as doleful and melancholy 
as that of Death and the Lady, the 
ballad alluded to. 

When Sarah had finished her dole- 
ful ditty, we all joined in compli- 
menting her upon its applicability ; 
and having drawn our seats nearer 
to the old oak table, we made ready 
to partake of an Hallow-eve supper; 
the arrangements for which consisted 
of a large brown pie dish, bounteous- 
ly supplied with roasted apples— 
half a dozen basins of fine fresh milk 
—one ditto, containing sugar, the 
brownest of the brown—two pewter 
spoons and four wooden ladles; and 
these were sufficient to cover our 
festive board tolerably well. We be- 

our frugal feast with an appetite 
- vo ant increased rather than 
diminished by the nuts, apples, and 
pears which we had been eating for 
at least a good hour before. James 
Barton, unfortunate wight that he was, 
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appeared the only person present 
who was dissatisfied with his supper, 


and instead of partaking thereof with 
the zest and avidity of those around 
him, he spent his time in vain en- 
deavours to regain the forfeited fa- 
vour of his unkind nymph, who 
laughed at, and tantalised him with 
that degree of arch dexterity, which 
only young maidens in love know 
rightly how to practice. 

= Father,” said she, addressing 
him with a look half serious, and half 
gay, “you need’t sit up when I go 
out to-night, for James you know will 
watch the fire, till I come back to 
tell him the real colour of a ghost, 
for I don’t think he ever went him- 
self near enough to the church-yard 
after sun-set to see one, and he will 
have it they be all blue, red, and yel- 
low, like the ghost of poor Sandy the 
ae that was murdered be- 
hind the squire’s barn a hundred 
years ago. Didst thou ever hear 
it lay the bagpipes, James ?” 

ntle swain had hitherto 
borne all the banter and raillery of 
his beloved with the most exemplary 
patience, but I could now perceive 
that his pride began to obtain the 
mastery over his affection, and that 
unless the tongue of the babbler was 
very speedily restrained, there would 
be ere long “ a lovers’ quarrel ;” the 
first symptom of which was visible in 
the reply which our hero made to 
the last jest of his fair tormentor. 

“ Elian,” said he, in a tone of voice 
sufficiently indicative of wounded 
feelings, “ may herself, perhaps, see 
stranger things than the ghost uf poor 
Sandy ; and then she will not speak 
of these matters so lightly; but if 
she wishes to offend her old friends, 
let-her say so at once, and though 
it be Hallowmas-eve, and as dark as 
pitch, James Barton will not refuse 
to brave it us an honest man, though 
he will never attempt to discover the 
sectets of the grave, or stay where he 
is not welcome.” 

As I began to feel a few sparks of 
pity for our lover, I was heartily glad 
to hear bim attempt a retaliation, 
aad accordingly I applauded stoutly 


his last remark, as did also the timid 
Sarah, who certainly seemed better 
suited by nature for the dear wife of 
James, than her upon whom his 
choice had somewhat strangely fallen, 
Our host, however, now seeing how 
matters were likely to end, imposed 
silence upon both parties, and while 
he commanded the lasses to remove 
the empty bowls, and the et ceteras 
of our supper, desired the offended 
youth to pay no heed to the nonsense 
of a foolish girl. The pride of Elian 
Walters was now wont in its turn, 
as I could plainly see, by that univer. 
sal index to the feelings of the sons 
and daughters of Adam—the eye; 
and I began to apprehend that mat 
ters would not end here, but that she 
would in very deed carry her silly 
and ridiculous threat into execution— 
and the sequel will shew I was not 
mistaken in my conjecture. 

The night was fast advancing to 
its noon. The old Dutch clock bad 
chimed the eleventh hour, The 
dancing light of our cheerful fire was 
smothered beneath a fresh load of 
fuel. The friend (1 cannot call him 
the lover) of the timid Sarah had 
withdrawn himself from our family 
circle. Old Adam Waters, with his 
two daughters and their litte bro- 
ther, had retired to their several 
places of repose, and for myself, and 
the ill-starred James, we laid our- 
selves down upon the wooden benches, 
and sought, upon a hard bed, the 
sweets of peaceful slumber. All was 
now as dark within doors as without, 
and methought that if ever the 
troubled spirits of the dead should 
wish to break through the portalsof 
the grave, it would be at such an 
hour, when every thing above and 
around them might be said to woo 
their noiseless and mysterious visit: 
ings. I felt but little inclination to 
sleep, my curiosity being too much 
roused to see whether or not the bold 
daughter of our kind-hearted host 
would be as good as her word, and 
adventure forth into the open air at 
sucha season. The leaven of fear 
superstition, too, which I had imbibed 
in my infant years, but which 
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hitherto lain dormant within me, was 
pow called forth into fresh activity, 
and doubtless contributed its share 
to keep me awake. In short, the 
high degree of excitement into which 
my mind had wrought itself, made 
me almost fancy I could hear strange 
unearthly tongues babbling the secrets 
of the veiled future, or see the shroud- 
ed tenants of the grave and sepulchre 
flitting around and past me in the 
gloom. My companion lay still and 
quiet as a lifeless corpse, seemingly 
asleep ; but I suspect he was not in 
reality a whit more so than myself. 
After laying for above half an hour, 
the victim of mingled curiosity and 
fear, “I heard, or thought I heard,” 
the soft tread of footsteps behind me. 
Theld my breath to listen, and imme- 
diately afterwards the door creaked 
upon its hinges. My blood ran, chill- 
ed with dreadful apprehensions, 
through every vein and artery, and I 
expected every minute to behold 
some gauntand ghastly spectre sweep 
terrifically past, or to feel the mur- 


derous grasp of some masked monster 
of the human species seize me by the 


throat. Indeed, so completely had 
my curiosity given way to my fears, 
that it never once entered into my 
thoughts to suppose it possible that 
the door might have been opened by 
any person from within. After waiting, 
however, for some time in a state of 
dreadful suspense, I ventured to raise 
my head, and by the flickering light 
of the fire, which now began to re- 
vive again, I perceived that the door 
had not only been unbolted, but was 
left ajar, evidently by some: person 
who had gone out. I now recollect- 
ed Elian’s threat, and felt convinced 
that the dauntless maiden had adven- 
tured forth to carry it into execution. 
Mastering my courage up, I arose 
to stir the fire, and my companion, 
when he perceived the room illumina- 
ted by its reflection, and saw me 
standing on the hearth, inquired ina 
low, faint whisper, if I had heard 
any thing ? 

“Heard any thing, James—why, 
yes, I heard the door open just now; 
and, if I am not mistaken, your sweet- 
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heart, the half-angry Elian, has slip- 
ped out, and J dare say without your 
seeing her.” 

* Oh! no, no! she would not be so 
foolish,” exclaimed the youth, spring- 
ing at the same moment towards the 
door, as if to satisfy himself upon the 
point, “and did you see her go ?” 

“No in truth [ did not see her ; 
but I heard the door open, and [ con- 
clude *twas Elian’s doing, But you 
ought to know best; I am buta 
stranger here.” 

“ True, Sir, true,” he added, “‘ But 
I must follow her, whatever be the 
consequence—save her, oh heaven !” 
And so saying, before I was aware of 
his intention, he darted out of the 
room with an air of desperate wild- 
ness, I would fain have followed 
him; but as, when I reached the 
threshold for this purpose, I kuew 
not which way to take, I was neces- 
sarily compelled to abandon my in- 
tention, and to continue where I was, 
in a frame of mind by no means en- 
viable. While in this mood, I con- 
tinued pacing to and fro along the 
apariment. .I heard the self-same 
bell which had guided me to my 
— shelter, strike the solemn 
nour of midnight. Counting each 
stroke, I told to twelve, aud was in 
the act of continuing my walk, when 
my foot was arrested half way by an- 
other toll. A pause ensued—and 
then a second, and after a like lapse 
of time a third succeeded, and ‘I 
heard no more. The deep booming 
tones of the last three notes I felt 
confident came from the passing bell. 
“* Can it be,” said I, “ that the maiden 
has already reached the church, and 
accomplished her fearful achiev- 
merit.” And while yet uttering this 
sentiment, I heard the voice of old 
Adam Walters in the adjoining room. 

“ Elian—Ekian—did you hear that 
bell? Elian, I say !” 

Elian, as may be supposed, made 
no answer; but instead thereof, I 
called to inform her sire of what had 
taken place below, while he lay 
above stairs, locked in the arms of 
sleep. In a few minutes the old 
man hurried down, followed by the 
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trembling Sarah, who was doubtless 
more afraid to remain up stairs alone, 
and in the dark, than to encounter 
any probable danger below, where 
there was light, and other company. 
As far as it was in my power so to do, 
I soon satisfied the inquiries of my 
kind host, and in consequence, it was 
resolved instantly to set off in search 
of the headstrong girl, and of her 
faithful and affectionate lover. 

Carrying a large lantern in his 
fear-palsied hand, the old man led the 
way, while I followed close at his 
heels. Our intense anxiety for the 
fate of her of whom we was in pur- 
suit, banished overy particle of fear 
from our minds, and we proceeded 
rapidly forward, despite of a keen 
wind, which blew directly in our faces, 
and caused us ever and anon to 
turn our backs upon its pinching gusts. 
Afier having proceeded, it might be 
about half a mile, we recognised at 
a short distance from us the voice of 
James Barton, calling upon the name 
of his Elian, and in a few minutes 
more we found ourselves beside him, 
within the sacred precincts of the 
sanctuary, and treading, thoughtlessly 
and unfeelingly among the silent 
dwellings of the dead. 

* Hast thou found my daughter, 
James ?” inquired the agitated father 
—‘ Hast thou not seen her?—Oh! 
do tell me quickly ?” 

* Alas! no,” was the reply ; “ but 
as I crossed the stile, a loud shriek 
came frem this end of the church.— 
Pray heaven it be not Elian!” 

In an instant our footsteps were 
bent towards the place pointed at ; 
and perfectly regardless of the sa- 
credness of the ground, we hurried 
onward, and soon reached the stee- 
ple; where, by the lantern’s misty 
light, we discovered the hapless Eli- 
an, stretched upon the damp pave- 
ment, pale and motionless as a corpse, 
and alike deaf to the agonizing calls 
both of parent and of lover. She 
heard not their loud cries of fear and 
sorrow, neither did she feel the tears 
of her aged sire bathing her livid 
cheeks, as he kissed them o’er and 
o’er again, and cried “ Elian! my 
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child! thou hast killed thyself and 
thy dear father—Oh! my dear Ej. 
an!’ Poor James Barton meanwhile 
had seated himself upon the steps of 
the belfry, giving vent to his bitter 
sorrow, in a copious flood of tears; 
an expression of grief from which 
even I could not refrain. 

When the transport of the moment 
had subsided, we began to think of 
conveying the once gay maiden from 
her present situation ; and this duty 
we accordingly undertook, and with 
heavy hearts bore our delicate charge 
to the cottage of her father, who all 
the way home wept bitterly ; and 
there the cry of lamentation was in- 
creased by the now sisterless Sarah, 
and the little Harry. As I was of 
opinion that the spark of life might 
not be extinct, our inanimate burden 
was by my advice laid before the 
fire. In about half an hour afier- 
wards, the object of our anxiety, 
heaving a deep sigh, and opening her 
wan and heavy eyes, turned them 
upon us with such a livid and a dead- 
ly look, as spoke, alas! too plainly, 
that the messenger of the eternal 
world was not far off. 

* Father!” faintly whispered the 
dying Elian, “did you not see it?” 

“See it! see what, my child?” 

** Oh! *twasa coffin and a maid- 
en’s pall.—I saw it, father, and you 
must see itsoon.—Farewell.” Then, 
turning her eyes upon her weeping 
lover, she added: ‘ James, do not 
weep for me; ” and again closed them 
in Nature’s final sleep. 

Hope now fled: and the scene 
which followed it would be both use- 
less and unnecessary to describe. 
Early in the morning of the next day, 
the mute and melancholy prepara- 
tions for the interment took place; 
and the self-same afternoon I follow- 
ed the corpse to its last sad home, 
and shed the stranger’s tear of un- 
feigned sorrow, over the grave of 
one whose awful and untimely death 
might well lay claim to such a tribute. 
And while the village gossips forgot 
not to improve the circumstance to 
their own advantage, and to shake 
their heads as they passed by the 
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cottage of old Walters, he, poor man! 
lingered not long behind his daugh- 
ter: but, as I have been since in- 
formed, was gathered to his fathers 
early in the ensuing spring. The 


unfortunate and heart-broken James, 
afew days after the above event, 
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barked from Liverpool, in a vessel 
bound for America; and whether 
living or dead, I know not: while 
the now orphan Sarah, and her little 
brother, were received by a kind and 
respectable farmer of the neighbour- 
hood into his family, where they yet 


live. 


bidding adieu to his native land, em- 





THE MINISTER’S MARE. 


THE minister’s mare was as gude a grey mare 
As ever was saddled, or bridled, or shod ; 
Be’t foul or be’t fair, be’t late or be’t air, 
See nicher’d aye gladly when takin’ the road. 


The minister late i’ the e’enin’ cam hame, 
And stabled his marie, and heapit her heck, 

And gae her a forpit o’ oats to her wame, 
And theekit her cozily wi’ an anld sack. 


And the minister’s wife wi’ a bowet came out, 
For a tenty and mensefu’ wife was she ; 
Glower’d roun’ her for gangrels that might be about, 
And syne in the stable-door thraw’d round the key. 


And she oxter’d the minister up the stair 

To his room, where his supper and slippers were het, 
Where a wee creepie stool and an elbow chair 

At the blithe ingle-neuk were right cozily set. 


As the reverend carle gaed ben the house lauchin’, 
And clappin’ his wife, and rubbin’ his hands, 
She helpit him aff wi’ his green tartan rauchen, _ 
And frae ’neath his round chin loos’d his lily-white bands. 


When supper was over, the minister birsled 
His shins on the creepie upon the hearth-stane ; 
Worn out wi’ fatigue, to his roostin’-place hirsled, 
And laid himsell down wi’ a weariet-man’s graen. 


His canny wee wife saw him cozily happit, 

Syne drew back the chairs frae the warm ingle-side ; 
Put creesh i’ the e’e o’ the candle, and clappit 

Right kindly and couthily down by his side. 


The cracks o’ the twasome were kindly, but few : 
The minister, wi’ a “‘ hegh ho,” turn’d him roun’, 

O’er his cauld showther-head the warm blanket he drew, 
Syne pu’d doun his night-cap, and snored snug and soun’ 


The mornin’s bright bonfire that bleezed in the east, 
Had meltit in Heaven ilk wee siller stern, 

When the cock craw’d reveillie to man, bird, and beast. 
As he sat on an auld knotty rung in the barn. 


The dog in the watch-house youl’d eerie and lang, 
And gied right fiercely to break frae his chain ; 
The auld c' |-bell like a burial-bel! rang, 
And groanings were heard as frae bodies in pain. 


A loud rap cam rap to the minister’s yett, 
The minister’s wife wonder’d wha might be there ; 
While the reverend carle glammering, graipit to get 
His drawers and bauchels, to slip down the stair. 
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But he warily first frae the stair-winnock keckit, 
To ken wha this early disturber might be ; 

When he saw the dog loose, and the barn-door unsteekit, 
And his mare at the yett, cap’ring wild to be free 


Frae a black-a-viced rider, wha spuarr’d her and bann’d her, 
Wi’ mony wild curses to tak to the road : 
And he stuck like a bur, 0 Neer he fand her, 
While the minister cried, ‘‘ There’s been thieves here, gude ——!” 


“ Fie, Tibby, rise,” roared Mess John, loud as thunder, 
** The mischief’s come o’er us, we’re herrit, undone : 

The barn’s broke, the dog’s loose, the mare’s aff, and yonder 
She’s rinnin—fie ! bring me my hat, coat, and shoon.”’ 


His claes huddled on, wi’ his staff in his han’, 
He out at the yett wi’ a belly-flaught flew ; 

While the stoure that his mare raised in clouds o’er the lan’, 
Turn’d into a glaur-drap ilk clear blob o’ dew. 


The stoure, borne alang wi’ the wind strong and gusty, 
Gar’d the minister look like a miller sae grey, 

And the sweat on his face mix’d wi’ dust, grew as crusty 
As if he were modell’d in common brick-clay. 


And sometimes he haltit, and sometimes he ran, 
And sometimes he sat himsell down in despair ; 

And sometimes grew angry, and sometimes began 
To lighten his sair-burden’d heart wi’ a prayer. 


But madly the sider o’er hill and o’er dale, 

Wi’ the minister’s mare like a fire-flaught he flew ; 
Whiles seen on a hill-tap, whiles lost in a vale, 

Till they baith look’d like motes on the welkin sae blue 


The minister by the road-side sat him down, 
As vex’d and as weariet as man well could be ; 

Syne pu’d aff his wig, rubb’d the sweat frae his crown, 
And puff’d, stegh’d, and graen’d like a man gaun to die. 


When an auld farmer carle, on his yad trottin by, 
Accosted Mess John as he sat in despair ; 
Made a bow like a corn-sack, and as he drew nigh, 
Raised his twa waukit loofs, cryin’, ‘‘ What brought ye there’ 


‘¢ I’m sure, it’s nae mair than an hour since I saw ye 
At Bourtree Brae-head, and that’s eight miles awa!” 
And he rubbit his een as he cried out, ** Foul fa’ me! 
For glamery’s come o’er me, or else ye’ve grown twa 


‘* And where is your mare 2 for she stood at the door 

Wi’ her bridle-reins drawn through the ring in the wa’ 
At Dawson’s door cheek, where I saw her before 

I had drunk dochin dorras wi’ Donald M’Craw.”— 


** Ye saw me !” said the minister ; “‘ how could that be, 
When I’ve only proceeded thus far on my road ? 

And that this is mysel, by a glance ye may see.”’— 
“Why, then,” cried the farmer, “ the thing’s vastly odd 


‘¢ But twa hours ago, sir, your double was sitting 
ide, (aih 


At Dawson’s fire-side, as I thocht, half fou, 
And ilk ane at hand thocht it time to be flitting, 
When ye cursed and blasphemed till the candle burnt blue.””— 


** Why, Saunders, it’s surely been Sawtan ye’ve seen, 
The foul thief himsell, I could wad a grey groat ; 

He staw my grey mare,—just turn back, my auld friend, 
Till I strip the foul thief o’ his sanctified coat. 
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“ Pve warsled wi’ Sawtan for mony a year; 

I’ve clour’d him and lounder’d him aft times right sair ; 
But the foul fiend has play’d me a pliskie, I fear : 

Lord safe’s, man! I ne’er heard the like I declare. 


“* Fy, Saunders, let’s mount, and to Dawson’s let’s hurry, 
And chase the loon back to his ain lowin’ hame, 

The tod’s in the fauld, God’s ain lambs he may worry.— 
Come, Saunders, let’s hunt him, auld Clootie’s fair game.””— 


And they rode till they came to John Dawson’s fore door, 
Where the Minister lighted, but wadna step in, 

When he heard how the Deil in his ain likeness swore, 
As he dirl’d at the door, for the third tappit hen. 


dad 





And the folks were fc d,—when they saw 
The auld carle himsell they had aft seen before ; 

Some darn’d into corners, and some ran awa, 
And ithers ran out, and glowr’d in at the door. 


But the minister beckon’d them a’ to come back, 
To the room aff-and-on where the Deevil sat fou ; 
In the wooden partition there gaped a wide crack, 
That ilk ane, by turns, wi’ amazement look’d through. 


And there they heard Cloots, in a big elbow-chair, 

Snore like thunder far aff, and now ing right sound ; 
And some thocht his feet didna look like a pair, 

For the tae 0’ ae boot to the heel was turn’d round. 


And they saw, when the ither foot once or twice moved, 
That the boot on that foot just turn’d round the same way ; 
Which, to the onlookers, sufficiently proved, 
They were baith cloven feet, ay, as clear as the day. 


They saw a bit kitlin, that friskit and pattit 
A muckle black tossel below the big chair ; 
And it swung like a pend’lum, as wee bawdrons clawtit 
The end ‘that hung down like a bunch o’ horse hair. 


When Dawson’s bull-terrier, streek’d on the hearth-stane, 
Saw Clootie’s tail wagging, he barked like mad ; 
Sprung till’t like a fury, and tugg’d might and main, 
And the Deevil himsell coudnae lowsen his haud. 


But the De’il started up wi’ big chair, dog, and a’, 
And stagger’d, and stampit, and once or twice fell ; 
Mess John cried, ** Lord save us !”—Like lightning, awa 
Flew Deevil, and big chair, and terrier to ™ 





CHARACTER OF NERO CHESAR. 
(From a Work printed in 1635,) 


NERO CASAR began his raigne 

with a glorious shew of piety 
and kindnesse. Those tributes and 
taxes which were any thing heavy, 
hee either quite abolished, or abated. 
Whensoeuer hee was put in mind to 
subscribe and set his hands to a war- 
rant for the execution of any person 
condemned to die, hee would say, 
“‘ Quam vellem nescire literas,” (ob 
that I knew not one letter of the 
booke.) Seneca, his tutour, did 

39 ATHENEUM, VOL. 6, 2d series. 


much extoll that speech of his, as if 
it had proceeded from a pittiful heart. 

Hee was framed by nature, and 
practised by custome, (saith Tacitus,) 
to cloake hatred with false flattering 
speeches. 

Many times hee saluted all the de- 
grees of the city, one after another, 
by rote, and without booke. When 
the senate upon a time gaue bim 
thankes, he answered, “* Do so—eut® 
meruero,” (when I shall deserve.) 
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Yet the tyrannous rage of this em- 
perour was so fierce against the 
Christians, insomuch that a man 
might then see cities lye full of men’s 
bodyes, the old lying there with the 
young, and the dead bodyes of wom- 
en cast out naked, without all reur- 
ence of that sexe, in the open 
streets. 

In this persecution,James the great- 
er and the lesse, Philip, Bartholo- 
mew, Barnabas, Mark suffered. 

Christians were coured in wild 
beasts’ skinnes, and torne in pieces 
with dogges, or fastened on crosses, 
or burnt in fire, and when the day 
failed, they were burat in the night, 
to make them serue as torches to 
giue light. They put a pitched coate 
upon the Christians, to make them 
burn the better, called tunica molesta, 
(a troublesome coate.) 

He caused Rome to be set on fire 
in twelve places together, that hee 
might the better conceiue the flames 
of Troy, singing unto it Homer’s 


uerses, and being a pleasant specta- 


tor thereof, as ata feu-de-joy. Ad 
leuandam sceleris atrocitatem, (saith 
Polyd. Virgil—to avoid the iofamy 
thereof,) hee layd the fault on the 
innocent, and suborned some falsely 


to accuse the Christians as authors of 
that fire; whereupon hee put many of 


them to death. 

Under Nero, to doe ill was not al- 
wayes safe; alwayes vnsafe to doe 
well. Hee was so hateful an adver- 
sary to all righteousness, that Euse- 
bius, following the example and 
words of Tertullian, affirmeth, that 
if the gospel had not been an excel- 
lent thing, it had not been condemn- 
ed by Nero: hee was (as Augustine 
witnesseth) commonly reputed Anti- 
christ. He came into the world an 
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Agrippa, or borne with his feet fore. 
ward, and turned the world vpside 
downe before he wente out of it, In 
him alone, all the corruptions which 
had been engendred in Rome, from 
the birth of Rome till his own dayes, 
seemed drawne together into one im. 
postume, or boyle. 

Ai last, after many other cruclties, 
the senate proclaimed him a public 
enemy voto mankind, condemned 
him to be drawne through the city, 
and to be whipped to death; which 
sentence when he heard of, finding no 
man to strike him, and exclaiming 
against them all, ‘* What! haue | 
neither friend nor foe? (said he;) | 
haue liued dishonourably, let mee dye 
shamefully ;” and then hee strake 
himselfe through with his owne 
sworde, and was a horrible spectacle 
to all beholders. 

Hee died in the thirty-second 
yeere of his age, (saith Suetonius.) 
and fourteenth yeere of his raigne, 
(say Tacitus, Clem. Alexan., Eus- 
bius, and Eutropius,) the very day of 
the yeere on which he had murdered 
his wife Octavia, and by his death 
brought so great joy vnto the people 
generally, that the commons wore 
caps, to testify freedome recouered, 
and ran sporting vp and down 
throughout the city. 

Some say that Nero is yet alive, 
altho hee did thrust himselfe through 
with a sworde ; yet some thinke that 
his wounds were healed, and that hee 
sarviued, according to that in the 
Rev. xiii. 3.; and that hee shall bee 
Antichrist. But Bellarmine himselfe 
saith, it is a presumptuous folly to 
say that Nero shall bee reuiued, and 
receiued as Antichrist; and Suarez 


calls it anilem fabulam, (a foolish fe- 
ble.) 





LADY MARGARET LEVISTON. 


HE castle in which dwelt the 
father of Lady Margaret Levis- 
ton stood on the brow of a dark hill, 
and looked proudly down on the glen 
in which the parents of William Gra- 


ham resided ; and though that cot- 
tage was an humble spot, it was sweet 
in its simple beauty. William Gra 
ham had a countenance that was 
pleasant to look upon, it was so st 
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rene and gentle in its serious and al- 
most melancholy expression, and his 
young brow had a cast of thought 
beyond his years. On many a sum- 
mer morning did he and Margaret 
Leviston meet together in their child- 
ish pastimes, and seek no other 
amusement than to wander along the 
banks of the Carron, or in the green 
fields, or in the birken glens, It 
may have been partly owing to the 
mountain scenery around them that 
the boy and girl imbibed a taste for 
pleasures which seldom contribute to 
the happiness of childhood. Of this 
I know not; but often did they seat 
themselves on some green hill, and 
spend the whole summer day in watch- 
ing the rainbows formed by the spray 
of the mountain linn, as the waters 
danced sparkled in the sun-beams, 
or in listening to the cushat dove 
pouring fourth her melancholy wail- 
ings. They afforded a singular and 
striking contrast, those happy chil- 
dren, as they wandered along the 
dim and shadowy footpaths of Glen- 
carron. It was indeed a most pleas- 
ing sight to look upon the boy’s dark 
and fearless countenance, and his 
muscular and somewhat ungraceful 
limbs, and then to mark the tender- 
ness with which he guided the steps 
of that gentle and blooming girl. 
But year after year wore on, and the 
heart of the boy began to throb with 
wild and troubled thoughts when he 
looked on the fair face of Margaret 
Leviston; and the bearing of that 
innocent maiden was losing its wild 
frankness, and was unconsciously as- 
suming somewhat of womanly re- 
serve. Summer, however, came, and 
with summer William Graham was to 
become a sailor ; and often in those 
balmy evenings did Margaret Levis- 
ton wander along the sea-shore, and 
weep, when her young heart scarcely 
knew the cause of its own sadness ; 
but when William Graham, on the 
eve of his departure exclaimed, “I 
love thee, Margaret Leviston, even 
from our childhood I have loved 
thee; and many a time, from the 
door of my father’s cottage, I have 
stood and watched the lights as they 


leamed along the casements of 

lencarron, that I might but once 
more behold thy shadow ere I slept. 
When I tell you this, Margaret, will 
you let me leave you without once 
saying you are grieved for the misery 
you have made?” It was then that 
Margaret Leviston threw herself on 
the bosom of the impassioned boy, 
and vowed, in the sight of heaven, 
that she would become his wife; and 
when William looked upon her pale 
sweet face, and felt the pressure of 
her slender arm, he swore to his own 
soul that he would protect and cher- 
ish the loving creature as long as his 
days were spared to him upon the 
earth. And when he returned from 
a stormy and unprosperous voyage, 
Lady Margaret Leviston, became his 
wife: from that hour Lord Glencar- 
ron never looked upon his disobe- 
dient child. 

It was one evening in the summer 
twilight that I first met with lady 
Margaret. So soft and shadowy 
were the lingering remains of light, 
that I could but just trace the fine 
outline of her figure, without being 
able to distinguish one feature in her 
countenance; but when she spoke 
—when I but once listened to that 
voice of music, I knew that she must 
be beautiful ;—and she was indeed 
beautiful—most beautiful! Can I 
ever forget those cloudless eyes, so 
sweet in their calm serenity—that 
long golden hair, and that full rich 
voice issuing from those cherub lips ! 
Never but once have I seen a face 
of such innocent and childlike beau- 
ty. And yet there. was an air of 
majesty in the bearing of Margaret 
Leviston, and a something of matron- 
like dignity. But every look was 
that of purity ; and many a time, when 
I have heard her sing, I could al- 
most have fancied she was not a crea- 
ture of this world, Her four fair 
children, too, had all the soft and 
feminine loveliness of their mother 
—the same calm and majestic brow 
—the blue eyes—the yellow hair. 
And her husband—hew he idolized 
her! Yet, when Ihave seen her 
hanging on his arm, in all her wo- 
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manly and confiding love, I have 
thought that he scarcely deserved 
his noble and high-born wife. But 
he was the choice of her young heart, 
and she worshipped him with all the 
tenderness of woman. We met in 
summer, and we parted while the 
woods were yet clothed in their 
most luxuriant foliage. It was a 
sweet picture as I stood that evening 
at the cottage door, and saw the fair 
mother seated under the shade of the 
embowering rose-trees, with her four 
sweet babies climbing on her lap, 
and striving for the parting kiss: 
and then they knelt down, and rais- 
ed their little hands in prayer. I 
saw that Lady Margaret’s eyes were 
full: neither were my own quite 
tearless. Ata little distance stood 
the happy father, and his dark eyes 
were turned upon his wife with such 
looks of tenderness and Jove, that I 
no longer wondered that he had been 
the choice even of the high-born 
Margaret Leviston. 

Such was the sweet picture on 
which my eyes rested when I left 
the cottage of Dellnyliate in the 
spring of 17—. I was at that time 
on the eve of visiting Germany, where 
I remained for little more thana year. 
On returning to my native country, 
the first place to which I went was 
the dwelling of my friends, Alas! 
what a change I found! In that brief 
period how many sad events had 
taken place! Lady Margaret had 
left the sweet cottage in the glen, 
and with a rich paramour had fled to 
France—her four fair babies lay in 
the church-yard of Dellnyliate—and 
her husband, that kind and loving 
husband, when he had seen his chil- 
dren laid in their young beauty in the 
grave, fled, in loneliness and misery, 
from his native land. None ever 
knew his fate; but he never was 
again seen by any inhabitant of the 
glen. 

It matters not how, some little 
time after I had heard this melancho- 
y tale I met with Margaret Leviston. 

found her a penitent and dying 
woman; and miserable, very mis- 
erable is the death-bed of the guilty. 


Laily Margaret Leviston. 


When I have seen that misguided one 
raising to heaven her still sweet eyes, 
with looks of fervent yet almost hope. 
less intreaty—when I have seen the 
Bible blistered with her tears,and have 
heard her voice of melancholy music 
uttering those earnest, yet scarcely 
trusting prayers—for fully sensible 
was she of the weight of her own ip. 
iquity—how have' I then implored 
that my death may be that of the 
righteous! Without pain, and very, 
very gradual was her decay ; but! 
resolved to remain with her while 
she yet lived, and to do my utmost 
to sooth her in her departing hour, 
It was towards the middle of spring 
that a visible and rapid change took 
place in her, All her little strength 
was gone ; and it was painful to look 
on the feverish beanty of her face, 
and to witness her oppressed and 
laboured breathing. I had left her 
one evening in even an unusual 
state of hopelessness and languor; 
and early on the following morning | 
went to visit her. Bright and balmy 
was every thing around me at that 
sweet hour, and the birds were sing- 
ing their gayest songs among the 
young green leaves; and I often 
paused to adore that gracious One 
who had given to his creatures so 
fair a world. What a contrast to all 
this breathing beauty awaited me in 
Lady Margaret’s dwelling! As! 
opened the door of her chamber she 
was singing—but what a song—what 
wild unearthly melody! She was 
sitting up in bed, and, by the cease- 
less movement of her thin white fin- 
gers, she seemed to fancy she was 
weaving flowers. The comb had fall- 
en from her long hair, which was 
scattered over the pillows like a gold- 
en veil; and very terribly did her 
blue eyes flash on me in the fearful 
brightness of insanity. For one mo- 
ment she looked on me, and then, 
with a shriek, which yet rings in my 
ears, so wild, so little earthly was 
that sound of agony, she screamed— 
“ it is him, it is my husband !” and, 
springing from the couch, she lay at 
my feet in ine terrifying writhings of 
convulsion, Very sad it was to set 
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those fair arms twined around my 
knees, and that sweet face changed 
into a sight of horror; and I hastily 
unclasped her hands, and raised her 
from the ground ; but the form that 
layupon my bosom was stiff and cold, 
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and when I looked upon lier face the 
damps of death were on her brow. 
And I saw her laid under the green 
sod, and mine were the only tears 
that fell upon her grave. 





THE TRICK OF A GERMAN STUDENT. 


Roe: having no remittance from 
home, and being in want of a 
good dinner, sauntered about the 
market-place of the town in which 
he resided.—The busy throng had 
dispersed. A few stragglers only 
remained, who, with hungry eyes, 
were viewing the tempting morsels, 
A sudden thought struck Rolf.—He 
boldly advanced, and, taking one of 
the people aside, whispered to him 
that he was sent at that quiet hour 
by the celebrated Dr, Addlebrain, 
to purchase the tail and the two hind 
hoofs of an ox, as that learned phy- 
sician had discovered, that, by cal- 
cining these substances with the 
back-bone of an ass, he might obtain 
a powder which would be an infalli- 
ble cure for the gout, palsy, pesti- 
lence,—in short, a complete panacea. 
Before taking out a patent for this 
wonderful discovery, the doctor 
wished to make a final experiment, 
and for that purpose had sent him 
to purchase the necessary articles. 
As the butcher was well aware that 
a gout-extirpating powder would be 
in great demand, he was overjoyed 
at the news, and handled the before- 
despised hoofs as if they were shod 
with gold and studded with nails of 
silver, He lugged out the whole as- 
sortment of tails, and entreated Rolf 
to take his choice. 

With a countenance of immovable 
gravity, Rolf examined and criticised 
them, and at length chose one of a 
jet-black hue, with hoofs to suit. 
The rejected tails were laid careful- 
ly aside; Rolf’s offered payment 
was declined ; and the butcher, slip- 
ping a dollar into his hand, begged 
his interest with Dr. Addlebrain. 

If gave him a patronising nod ; 


and, having packed his purchase, he 
took it up, drew his cloak over it, 
and walked deliberately away. 

Sounds of mirth and revelry were 
still heard in the inn of the Golden 
Eagle, when Rolf knocked loudly at 
the door, and the noise brought out 
the portly landlord and some of his 
satellites. The noble bearing of the 
student, his free and manly air, im- 
pressed his host with the conviction 
that this new gucst was one of For- 
tune’s favored sons, and already in 
imagination he fingered the ducats 
which he hoped would soon be trans- 
ferred from the stranger’s pocket in- 
to his own, Snatching up two wax 
candles, he stepped with . officious 
zeal before the youth, and ushering 
him into a handsome apartment, of- 
fered to disencumber him of his 
cloak. Rolf waved him off with a 
haughty air, and, in a deep and sol- 
emn tone, pronounced the word sup- 
per. 

The obsequious landlord disap- 
peared, and soon after returned, 
bearing a lordly dish of smoking vi- 
ands, and followed by two domestics 
leaded with other delicacies. While 
the servants arranged the repast, 
Rolf patted his dog, bestowing on 
him one or two muttered monosyl- 
lables of notice ; and when all was 
announced to be ready, he placed 
himself at table, waved his hand, and 
said, sternly, “ Begoue!” Boniface 
looked at the servants, and the ser- 
vants at him; but there could be no 
disputing with one who seemed ac- 
customed to comimand, and without 
loss of time they all retired, 

As soon as the room was cleared, 
Rolf directed his attention to the re- 
past, to which he did ample justice; 
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he then gaily quaffed the generous 
wine, and finished this first act of the 
farce with smoking a cigar. At the 
first sound of the bell the obedient 
landlord started into the room. Rolf 
gave a long loud yawn, which was 
enough for the observant Boniface, 
who, taking up a pair of candles, 
marshalled his silent guest into a com- 
modious bed-chamber. Rolf flung 
himself carelessly on a couch, with- 
out noticing that the useful person- 
age called Boots stood ready to re- 
ceive his commands. As his silent 
humour was by this time well known 
through the whole house, when he 
threw out a leg, Boots thought it a 
signal for him to do his duty, and 
so anxious was he to show his zeal, 
that Rolf’s boot was half off before 
he seemed to knowany thing of the 
matter. The moment, however, he 
was aware of the transaction, he 
gave the man such a hearty cuff, as 
sent him reeling to the other side of 
the room, and a single stamp of his 
foot cleared it of all intruders. Hav- 
ing fastened the door, he indulged 
himself in an extravagant fit of laugh- 
ter. Loud and long were the peals, 
which, contrasting so strangly with 
his previous taciturnity, froze the 
blood of every man, woman, and 
child, within the precincts of the 
Golden Eagle. 

Rolf then went to bed, and slept 
soundly till a late hour, when he 
arose and equipped himself for the 
second act of the farce. I[laving 
unfastened the door, he jumped again 
into bed, and rang the bell violently. 
When a servant entered the room, 
Rolf threw one ley out of bed, and 
called out, “ breakfast.” As soon as 
the appalling sight met his eves, the 
horror-struck domestic rushed down 
stairs, nor paused till he found him- 
selfin the kitchen, the door of which 
he bolted behind him.—* What, in 
the name of wonder,” exclaimed the 
landlady, “ is the meaning of this up- 
roar? You come tumbling in here 
as if Number-Nip* were at your 
heels.”—“ Talk not of heels!” ejac- 
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ulated the servant; “I say he has 
hoofs !”—- Who has hoofs, block. 
head?” demanded the enraged land. 
lady. “Hast thou been at the bot. 
tle already, sot? I must beat this 
evil practice out of you—a drunkard 
neglects every thing. Up, booby, 
and see what the strange gentleman 
wants—don’t you hear how furious. 
ly he is ringing? No one rings in 
the Golden Eagle in that manner 
without paying for it.”—*“I will not 
hold converse with the enemy,” said 
the terrified domestic.—* Dolt ! fool! 
you shall be well punished for this 
freak. Go up instantly,” she bawled 
to another servant, “and ask what 
the gentleman wants.”—The man 
obeyed ; but by this time Rolf had 
both legs hanging out of the bed, 
and his dog growled from beneath it, 
The servant ran back, yelling with 
affright.—“ I think you are all pos- 
sessed this morning; such condoet 
is enongh to drive a woman to dis- 
traction. Call in my hushand.” 
Boniface appeared, and the matter 
was laid before him. It might well 
have discomposed the equanimity ol 
any host in the city to find a pair of 
unseemly hoofs in his very best bed; 
and, accordingly, his disapprobation 
showed itself in his bristling hair, 
pale cheek, and chattering teeth.— 
“ Heaven grant me patience!” ex- 
claimed the wife. “ Are you also 
frightened by a bug-bear? Go up 
this moment, or 7 T am go- 
ing, my love; I am going, | only 
wait to change my coat, and put on 
a better vest, and ”? _« Po you 
hear that, nincompoop ?” cried the 
wife, as another peal rang in their 
ears. “ Off with you this instant. 
before we are all deafened with the 
noise.”—* I am going sweetest, but 
I must have all the servants with me. 
If our guest is the person I suspect 
him to be, he has been accustomed 
to many attendants.” Accordingly 
the whole posse was mustered. Bon- 
iface, in the humility of his heart, 
wished to resign the post of honor: 
but his troop used such pressing a 





* A supposed supernatural being, the object of dread in Germany. 
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eyments to induce him to be their 
jeader, that it was quite impossible 
to resist them. He, therefore, step- 

slowly on, followed by the three 
waiters, the hostler, the stable-boy, 
and the scullion, all holding by each 
other’s coats. The party paused at 
the back of the door to take breath, 
and there came another furious peal. 
They were just on the point of run- 
ning down stairs, when the hostess 
thundered out, “ What are you about 
there ? must I come up ?”—Boniface 
cast a rueful glance at his followers, 
which was as much as to say, “ That 
will never do.” A general groan at- 
tested their apprehension of their 
weighty arguments, and, driven to 
despair, the landlord boldly threw 
open the door, 

The stranger had now thrust out of 
the bed not only two hoofs, butalong 
black tail, which he whisked about 
in a paroxysm of rage ; and had any 
thing been wanting to complete their 
consternation, it was supplied by 
Number-Nip, who, counterfeiting the 
utmost degree of canine vociferation, 
sprang toward the door. It was too 
much—the whole troop faced about, 
and in their flight Boniface fell upon 
the waiters, they on the hostlers, the 
hostlers on the stable-boy, who over- 
set the scullion, and they all rolled 
down stairs fighting and scufiling who 
should get first into the kitchen. 
Three stuck in the door-way, but 
were quickly dislodged by their com- 
peers behind, and they all bolted in- 
to the kitchen, and barricaded the 
door behind them. 

Consternation reigned in the inn, 
from the cellar to the garret. The 
guests were all ringing to know the 
cause of the uproar. The landlady 
railed at the servants, who refused 
to leave their entrenchment; and 
Boniface prudently counterfeited a 
swoon, from which all the kicks and 
cuffs bestowed on him by his active 
spouse failed to recal him.—At 
length snatching up a tray, and ex- 
claiming, “ Should he be the devil 
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himself he shall have his breakfast, if 
he pays for it,” this termagant boldly 
marched up stairs. 

On reaching the apartment, she 
found her guest seated at table wait- 
ing for breakfast, who after paying 
her the compliments of the moruing 
with grave courtesy, motioned her 
to sit down the repast. She obeyed, 
and, in doing so, glanced under the 
table ; but nothing was to be seen 
there except a pair of very handsome 
unbooted legs. Under pretext of ad- 
justing the window curtains, she 
made a detour to the rear, but with 
no better success; and she then walk- 
ed down stairs, thoroughly persuaded 
that all those marvellous stories had 
originated in the effect of ale. 

Rolf having finished breakfast, 
slowly descended the stair, and, at 
the same moment, the carriage of 
the proud and rich baroness Lieben- 
stein drove up tothe door. Instant- 
ly all was bustle within the Golden 
Eagle. Out rushed the landlady, the 
waiters, and the hostlers; and into 
the kitchen stepped Rolf, with purse 
in hand. Boniface stood trembling 
before him. His proffered payment 
was timidly rejected ; and in a voice 
almost inaudible from agitation, 
Boniface begged him to accept his 
poor entertainment, adding, that he 
considered the honor of his company 
sufficient compensation. “ Nay, nay,” 
quoth Rolf, advancing as the other 
retreated, “this must not be. At 
least accept this purse—you know 
not how much it will oblige me.”— 
“Heaven forbid! Tempt me not! 
Avaunt! I say,” cried the horror- 
struck landlord. On observing our 
hero’s_ well-feigned astonishment, 
dropping on his knees, he added, 
“ Your excellency must excuse me; 
I am under a vow not to touch mon- 
ey this blessed day.”—“ Nay then, 
there is no help for it,” said Rolf with 
the utmost urbanity; “ but hence+ 
forth you may rely on my patron- 
age ;” saying which, he gaily bade 
good-morning, and left the house. 
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“ pretty goings on indeed,” cri- 

ed Mrs. Bruggemann, address- 
ing her daughter; “ I’ll warrant me 
old Hans Kettler’s coffers will soon be 
emptied by that reprobate prodigal 
son of his! There’s to be a grand feast 
of the tip-top burgesses, forsooth, and 
the serving men have all got new live- 
ries, that would be fit for the retinue of 
the Duke of Burgundy himself. They 
are rolling in the hampers and bar- 
rels of wine as if it was so much wa- 
ter; nothing but the best vintage 
will go down it seems, with this dain- 
ty gentleman. The viands are all 
of the finest and most costly descrip- 
tion, and there have been two extra 
cooks hired to dress the dinner: 
while here am 1, who little thought, 
when I married Mr. Bruggemann, the 
senior partuer in the firm, of coming 
to distress, obliged to fag hard all 
day long for little more than a dry 
crust, and to see you working your 


fingers to the bone to keep life and 


soul together. I have no patience 
when I look at that ungrateful Mau- 
rice Kettler, and think of all that my 
husband did for his family, raising 
them out of the dirt as one may 
say.”—“ Nay, but dear mother,” re- 
turned Lena, “ Maurice is in all pro- 
bability ignorant of the benefit which 
his father received from mine, and 
you know that it was not the elder 
Kettler’s fault that the partnership 
was dissolved. We must strive to 
forget the errors of one so deserved- 
ly dear to us; yet, justice compels 
me to remind you, that my poor fa- 
ther’s tenacious adherence to a ruin- 
ous system, was the sole cause of our 
misfortunes : had he taken Kettler’s 
advice, our circumstances would have 
been as flourishing as those of his 
son.” 

Lena’s mild remonstrance was lost 
upon her mother. She continued to 
gaze from the narrow window of the 
mean apartment which she occupied 
over an out-house, looking upon 
Maurice Kettler’s new mansion and 


gardens in the suburb of the city, to 
comment upon the luxury, profligacy, 
and extravagance of their neighbour, 
and to lament over her own fallen 
fortunes. The theme was particular. 
ly distressing to Lena: she felt the 
hardships of her lot very severely, 
but, resigned to the will of heaven, 
and depending upon a gracious Proyi- 
deuce, she earnestly endeavoured to 
banish discontent from her mind. 
Bending over the embroidering frame, 
to which she devoted herself with 
indefatigable industry, she strove to 
fix all her attention upon the flowers 
which sprang up beneath her crea- 
tive fingers. This state of quietude, 
however, was not permitted; Mrs. 
Bruggemann’s continual exclamations 
disturbed her meditative thoughts. 
Not a fowl, or a ham, or a quarter 
of venison could pass through Ket- 
tler’s gate without exciting animad- 
version. “ Oh !” cried the old lady. 
vexed at Lena’s unruffled composure. 
“ if people were honourable and kep: 
their contracts, you would have been 
the mistress of all this magnificence ; 
but there is no chance of that now; 
yon fine gentleman must needs matcl: 
himself with nobility, and his mar 
riage with Miss Cunegonde, Baron 
Hodenburg’s daughter, is all the talk. 
go where one will.” 

Poor Lena suppressed the sigh 
which swelled her gentle breast at 
this speech. She remembered the 
time when Maurice Kettler delighted 
to call her his little wife ; indeed, so 
strongly had the solemnity of the 
engagement, entered into in more 
prosperous times between the two 
families, been impressed upon her 
young mind, that it was with difficul- 
ty she could fancy the possibility of 
its being dissolved. She tried to 
exonerate Maurice from all blame: 
he probably had not heard the sub- 
ject mentioned so often; and, sent 
away very young to attend to his 
father’s mercantile concerns at Ant- 
werp, he might have forgotten those 
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idle words which she had cherished 
in her heart of hearts. It was dur- 
ing the absence of Maurice in Hol- 
laud that old Bruggemann withdrew 
from the firm, aod, pursuing some very 
hazardous speculations, lost all his 
property, and died of a broken heart. 
In the interim Hans Kettler amassed 
great wealth, which he bequeathed 
to his only son, who returned from 
Antwerp, after a residence of eight 
years, to take possession of his in- 
heritance. Lena heard of the ex- 
pected arrival of her beloved play- 
mate with delight: he had been the 
partner of all her infant sports, her 
tutor, and her guide; she loved him 
with undivided affection, for his place 
had never been supplied by any new 
connexion, either male or female: 
as Mrs. Bruggemann maintained a 
decent pride in her adversity, and 
though abandoned by her old ac- 
quaintance, refused to associate with 
the mean people who composed the 
circle around her. Upon the de- 
cease of her husband, the distressed 


widow retired with her daughter to 
a cheap lodging in the outskirts of 
the city, where, by spinning and em- 
broidery, they earned a scanty sub- 


sistence. The tenement which af- 
forded them shelter was built, as be- 
fore described, against the wall of a 
spacious garden; and when they 
first took possession, the demesne 
having been long uninhabited, was 
exceedingly quiet and secluded. Le- 
na liked the spot: afier she had fin- 
ished her day’s work, when she 
found leisure to inhale the fresh air 
from her window, the whole place 
in its solitude seemed to belong to 
her; and she the less regretted the loss 
of her own flowers, since she could 
gaze upon the luxuriant though un- 
trimmed blossoms of the parterres 
below. Both mother and daughter, 
from the first moment of their mis- 
fortunes, cherished a secret hope that 
Maurice Kettler would fulfil his early 
engagement, and restore them to 
their former situation in life. Mrs. 
Bruggemann had, however, the pru- 
dence to make some attempts to 
conceal this expectation; and Lena 
40 ATHENEUM, you. 6, 2d series. 
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was too modest to confess how fully 
she relied on the promises, made by 
a boy of fourteen to a girl of ten 
years old. When sustaining a bitter 
disappointment in the neglect of the 
young merchant, who returned to bis 
native place without making any in- 
quiry concerning his old friends, she 
still remained silent, and would glad- 
ly have avoided the subject altogeth- 
er. But she was not suffered to 
grieve over her blighted hopes in se- 
cret: the vexation of her injudicious 
parent was ungovernable ; she scold- 
ed and fretted herself into a fever: 
and the agitation of her spirits, when 
beginning to subside, was revived 
again by an unfortunate circum- 
stance. Maurice Kettler, unaware 
of the place of Mrs. Bruggemann’s 
retreat, had become the purchaser 
of the adjoining house and land. 
Lena now felt much difficulty in 
tranquillizing the emotions which dis- 
turbed her bosom’s peace. She could 
not approach the lattice without 
catching a glimpse of Maurice. Tall, 
graceful, and finely proportioned, 
he still retained the beautiful linea- 
ments which she had so well remem- 
bered. His thoughtless good hu- 
mour, and unbounded liberality, were 
likewise unaltered ; and he seemed 
changed only in his forgetfulness of 
her. She was also much distressed 
by the incessant complaints of her 
mother. Seldom lifting her thoughts 
above this world, Mrs. Bruggemann 
never ceased to bewail the change in 
her circumstances ; and, totally un- 
conscious of her own unworthiness, 
presumed to charge heaven with in- 
justice in permitting the visitation of 
‘so many heavy afflictions. Lena’s 
pious feelings were continually shock- 
ed by the utterance of the revolting 
sentiments of an unregenerate mind, 
and she vainly tried to inculcate the 
holy precepts of the gospel, and to 
bring her nearest and dearest relative 
to a sense of the divine goodness. 
Sometimes, in order to sooth her 
mother’s irritability, she would throw 
up her fine eyes to heaven, pronounce 
her conviction that better days would 
ensue; and though she, in common 
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with all true Christians, looked only 
to a future state for the enjoyment 
of pure felicity, yet, depending upon 
an omnipotent power, she did not 
despair of attaining happiness on 
earth. 

In addition to her other disquie- 
tudes, poor Lena’s ideas of propriety 
were cruelly outraged by the vulgar 
pleasure which Mrs. Bruggmann de- 
rived in watching and commenting 
upon every thing that passed at her 
neighbeur’s ; but, too dutiful to re- 
prove the mere follies and mistakes 
of a parent, she endured the annoy- 
ance in silence, striving to subdue 
her own vexation at the incorrigible 
disposition which forbade all hope 
of domestic peace. 

The wassail and banquetting at 
the great house were without end; 
every night a brilliant illumination 
shone from the windows, and the 
sound of revelry and merriment pen- 
etrated Lena’s distant apartment. 
Often, too, when the bright moon 
tipped the trees with silver, a joyous 
party feasted in the stately garden. 
Lovers might be seen stealing away 
through the pleached alleys, chequer- 
ed only by the rays which came 
dancing through the waving branch- 
es of flowering shrubs ; and Maurice 
Kettler, the life and soul of the en- 
tertainment, doing the honours to all 
his guests, while he lavished the 
most flattering attentions upon one. 
Lena, tired of contention, sometimes 
suffered herself to be dragged to the 
window on these occasions ; and she 
struggled hard with her feelings when 
surveying the haughty airs and dis- 
dainful manners of the beautiful Cu- 
negonde. Might she not feel glad, 
to see how small a chance of happi- 
ness there was for Maurice in his 
ambitious choice ?—No, no : she was 
too gentle, too kind, too forgiving, 
to indulge a sentiment so inimical to 
her angelic disposition; and she 
grieved at the indications of an im- 
‘perious temper which the intended 
bride continually displayed. Mrs. 
Bruggemann, vexed that she could 
find very few faults in the personal 
sppearance of the lady, and some- 
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what awed by ber proud looks and 
scornful gestures, openly rejoiced at 
the prospect of wedded infelicity 
which awaited the merchant. The 
gossipping dame’s attention was, 
however, soon called off from the 
affairs of others by the pressure of 
poverty at home. She could not 
find any sale for her yarn ; and there 
was far less demand than heretofore 
for her daughter’s embroidery. Lena 
bore the privations which their les- 
sened profits entailed upon them with 
her usual patient sweetness. She 
toiled from morning until night, de- 
vising new patterns, which she trust- 
ed would please the eyes of the rich 
maidens of the city, and bring fresh 
customers for her needlework ; but 
the trade grew duller and duller, and 
want absolutely stared her in the 
face.—“ What are become of all 
your fine predictions now, Lena?” 
cried Mrs, Bruggeman. “ We are 
likely to starve, I think, before this 
mighty goed fortune, which is to 
come from nebody knows where, 
arrives, Ah, you may talk as you 
will, but it is all destiny ; some folks 
are born to be lucky, while others, 
far more deserving, are doomed to 
eat the bread of bitterness all the 
days of their lives. If there was 
any thing except a blind chance 10 
the affairs of this world, how comes it 
that Maurice Kettler rolls in money, 
while you want common necessaries?” 

Lena’s confidence in heaven was 
not slackened by these and similar 
speeches ; she prayed more fervent- 
ly than ever, and replied with mild- 
ness, yet with firmness, to the coarse 
sarcasms levelled at her religious 
faith. A new trial soon called for 
all her fortitude. Her mother, 
rummaging an old chest, found a me- 
morandum in the hand-writing ol 
her deceased husband, stating the 
loan of twenty rix-dollars to Hans 
Kettler. The date was subsequent 
to the dissolution of partnership, and 
she knew ¢hat if it had ever been re- 
paid, Bruggemann, who was prover- 
bially exact in his accounts, would 
have carefully acknowledged the re- 
ceipt in the same documeut. De- 
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lighted with the chance of recovering 
asum which would place her in com- 
tive ease, the old woman deter- 
mined to present the paper to Mau- 
rice Kettler, and trust to his honour 
to liquidate the debt. This resolu- 
tion was very grating to Lena: she 
shrank from the idea of being ander 
an obligation to a man who had so 
decidedly neglected her, and could 
not endure the thought of making 
her poverty an excuse for advancing 
a claim which the law probably 
would not allow. The most abject 
destitution would have seemed less 
revolting to her than such a mode of 
relief; but she felt that she had no 
right to make her mother participate 
in the endurance of evils, which might 
be avoided by the sacrifice of feel- 
ings, perchance too lofty for her sta- 
tion: and, finding a faint opposition 
unavailable, she gave up the point. 
Mrs. Bruggemann, pleased that her 
errand would afford her an excuse 
for the gratification of her curiosity, 
in the survey of the interior of her 
rich neighbour’s house, bustled away, 
though not without a grumbling pro- 
phecy that she should get her la- 
bour for her pains. Only that Lena 
would have grieved to hear that 
Maurice could behave ungenerously, 
she almost wished that he would re- 
fuse to listen to the application. Her 
mother was absent a tedious time, 
but she came home at last in high 
good-humour. ‘ Well, Lena,” said 
she, placing a well-filled purse upon 
the table, “ after all, the young man 
is better disposed towards us than 
we imagined. What a heuse he has 
got! what tapestry hangings! You 
shall not see finer in all Arras. And 
then the gold and silver plate, and 
the china ! you would bless your stars 
to reckon up the costly things that 
he has collected together. However, 
as I was saying, he received me as it 
were with open arms; though, what 
with time, and fretting, and poor liv- 
ing, and the alteration in my dress, 
he did not recollect me until I men- 
tioned my name. "Tis no wonder ; 
for instead of this mean grogram 
stuff, I used to wear rich taffeta silk 


at three crowns the ell, the finest of 
cambrics, and a long scarlet cardinal 
of English wool inlaid with a lace of 
gold a finger’s depth. But where 
did I leave off? Oh, Maurice was 
quite aghast when he heard of our 
distress, for somebody had told him 
that we lived with a rich relation at 
Namur, and were well to do in the 
world. I could not dissuade him 
from opening a bottle of wine solely 
and expressly for me; none of the 
common sort, but real Hungariai, 
such as I never tasted even in Mr. 
Bruggemann’s time ; and he inquired 
for you, Lena, and asked if you weré 
married. No, no, says I, these are 
not the days for poor maidens to get 
husbands; she might, to be sure, 
have been the spouse of a thriving 
tanner, but she could not st so 
low, so she is single, and likely to 
be, for people in her own rank ih 
life look higher.”—“* Oh, mother,” 
cried Lena. “ Well, well, child !” 
returned Mrs. Bruggemann, “ there 
was no harm done. I thought he 
blushed, as well he might; but he is 
like to prove a good friend to us, and 
I see no use in refusing the cash 
which fortune may throw in our way, 
out of a silly pride. We may have 
done with pride, I think, when we 
have scarcely bread to eat. I sup- 
pose not less than six families are fed 
with the broken meat from Kettler’s 
table—but he was too polite, rement- 
bering what we had been, to offer me 
any thing like an alms, and so he 
asked me to accept a pig and some 
poultry, and stuff from his gardén 
and stables to fat them with, which 
will be exceedingly helpful, you 
know, to keep the wolf from the 
door. Let me see, the eggs will 
fetch a pretty good price, and neigh- 
bour Schlatter will give me the full 
value of the pig, at Christmas. But, 
bless me! I had like to have forgot 
—Maurice says he is to be married 
very shortly, and that he will ask 
Miss Hodenberg to employ you in 
the enibroidery of her bridal robe.” 
This was the climax. Poor Le- 
na with difficulty restrained her tears: 
every Word that her mother had spo- 
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ken was a dagger in her heart; but 
she carefully concealed her distress ; 
she could not bear that her weakness 
should be known even to a parent, 
and trembled lest any accident should 
reveal, the tender, the impassioned 
feelings which, in despite of the 
hopelessness of her attachment, she 
cherished for Maurice Kettler. She 
had loved him from her earliest child- 
hood, and now that she had continu- 
al opportunities of observing him un- 
seen, the apparent excellence of his 
disposition, his fine person and frank 
demeanour, increased the preposses- 
sion in his favour, and rendered him 
the sole object of all her earthly 
wishes. 

The pig and the fowls were duly 
delivered, together with sundry other 
presents, and Maurice sent word that 

e would call the next morning and 
see his old playfellow, and bring 
Miss Hodenburg with him, to choose 
the adornments of her nuptial attire. 
Lena arose early, and put her apart- 
ment in trim order with a heavy 
heart. Almost unconsciously she 
took more than ordinary pains with 
her own attire, which, always neat 
and simple, was very becoming to 
her fair face and slender form. She 
bound her bright tresses with knots 
of blue riband, and laced her bod- 
dice with the same. At the appoint- 
ed hour the haughty Cunegonde 
came sweeping in, attended by her 
lover. Lena, though extremely agi- 
tated, could not help observing the 
look of admiration and surprise 
which Maurice cast upon her. It 
did not escape the quick eyes of his 
affianced bride, and she shewed her 
displeasure by an instantaneous al- 
teration in her temper; the smiles 
disappeared from her scornful lips, 
she scanned the mean dwelling with 
a haughty glance, found fault with 
the poor girl’s most exquisitely 
wrought embroidery, and gave her a 
strict charge to take more pains with 
the workmanship of the robe, which, 
afier changing her mind a thousand 
times, she at last selected ; and then, 
as if glad that the irksome duty of 
patronizing the unfortunate was at an 
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end, flounced out of the room. Mau- 
rice lingered behind to say a kind 
word, but Cunegonde called to him 
to open the lower door, and he took 
a hasty leave. Thus ended the 
dreaded interview; and Lena, hay- 
ing despatched her mother to pur- 
chase the materials for the bridal 
garment, wept long and bitterly; 
even when seated at her wearisome 
occupation she could scarcely repress 
the starting tears, or prevent the 
drops which would fall, in despite of 
all her efforts, from soiling the deli- 
cate web, and tarnishing the rich fo- 
liage of siiver which she spread over 
its glossy surface. She devoted her- 
self day and night to the task, in her 
anxiety to finish it by the appointed 
time, and therefore knew nothing of 
what was passing at Maurice Ket- 
tler’s house, excepting through the 
medium of her mother, whose whole 
amusement consisted in watching the 
premises, and calculating the expense 
of the various articles which were 
continually brought by porters to 
the gate. 

Lena learned with grief from Mrs. 
Bruggemann’s report, that, constant- 
ly surrounded by dissipated compan- 
ions, Maurice pursued his thought- 
less career, wasting his time and his 
money in riotous living. Cunegonde 
seemed to exist only in a crowd, and 
there was little chance that marriage 
would effect a reformation in his 
household, Suddenly the sorrowing 
girl’s attention was aroused by the 
intelligence of a striking alteration 
which had taken place in the neigh- 
bouring edifice. Deserted by its 
late jovial guests, half the windows 
closely shut up, the porch unswept, 
and the garden neglected, it looked 
quite forlorn. The servants, instead 
of bustling about in their flaming live- 
ries, now seldom shewed themselves, 
or appeared in deshabille, and an- 
swered the sulky ereditors, who sup- 
plied the place of gayer company, 
with a crest-fallen and dejcted air. 
Losses by Jand and by sea poured in 
upon Maurice Kettler : he had wast- 
ed-his capital in luxurious feasting, 
and, after a fruitless effort to retrieve 
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his affairs, he was proclaimed a bank- 


mi Well! to see the changes and 
chances of this world,” said Mrs. 
Bruggemann, as, fatigued by walking 
to the farthest part of the city, she 
returned the identical parcel con- 
taining the bridal robe, which Lena 
had packed with infinite care, into 
her daughter’s hands. “I have been 
all the way up to the Baron’s,” con- 
tinued the loquacious matron, ‘‘ and 
met with a smart rebuff from Madam 
Cunegonde. It is all off, it seems, 
between her and Maurice; and she 
has refused to take the manteau and 
kyrtle, which you have almost lost 
your eyesight in making worthy of a 
queen. Nor will she pay for the ma- 
terials, or allow you the slightest 
compensation for your labour. I 
think she must have a spite towards 
you, Lena; for by what I could see 
she need not despair of requiring a 
wedding robe. There was one of 
the Emperor’s knights in the cham- 
ber; and they jeered finely together 
about the downfal of upstart Burgh- 
ers, It is plain that she never cared 
a single doit for Maurice, and now he 
has lost his wealth, he may starve in 
a prison without giving her the slight- 
est concern.” 

There seemed too great reason to 
apprehend that this would be the 
thoughtless merchant’s fate. His 
property, diminished by unforeseen 
disasters, was insufficient to meet 
half his engagements; the extrava- 
gance of his conduct had left him 
few friends ; and the whole city was 
filled with the clamorous outcry of 
malignant tongues. Lena wept for 
the misfortunes of her early friend, 
and felt an anxious wish to console 
him in his afflictions; but he kept 
aloof from the widow's apartments, 
ashamed perhaps to visit in adversity 
those whom he had neglected in 
more felicitous circumstances ; for 
Cunegonde’s jealousy would not per- 
mit him to renew his intimacy with 
his lovely playmate. The mansion, 
lately one blaze of light, now frown- 
ed darkly upon ke surrounding 
scene when evening drew its shad- 
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ows over the sky. One solitary ta- 
per shed a faint ray from the cham- 
ber of Maurice Kettler, and shewed 
the anxious haggard countenance 
which bent over a heap of papers: 
the servants were all disc d; 
and the house, dismantled, only af- 
forded a shelier from the weather to 
aman accustomed to recline upon 
silken carpets, and to be canopied by 
the manufacture of the most celebrat- 
ed looms of the Netherlands. He 
still, however, remained upon suffer- 
ance in the mansion which had been 
the scene of his revels, there being 
some difficulty in procuring a pur- 
chaser. In the interim things were 
not going on very prosperously with 
Lena. Mrs. Bruggeman had sufler- 
ed herself to be persuaded to lend 
out the rix dollars which Maurice had 
paid her, upon interest, to a smooth- 
spoken neighbour, who cheated his 
creditors and made off with the mo- 
ney ; the fowls and the pig were now 
to be fed at their own expense ; and, 
disappointed of obtaining a customer 
for the bridal robe, Lena received 
no compensation for the cost of the 
splendid materials, or for the loss of 
her time in the workmanship. While 
sitting one morning in a pensive 
mood at her needle, she was surpris- 
ed by the visit of an elderly stranger, 
a wayfaring looking man, apparently 
just returned from the East, who in- 
troduced himself as Caspar Kettler, 
the uncle of Maurice, and a person 
whom she recollected having beard 
her father say had applied to him, 
when refused by his sordid kinsman, 
for money to make a voyage to In- 
dia. The old man had returned lad- 
en with wealth ; and, hearing an ex- 
aggerated account of his nephew’s 
misdoings, he repaired to the mean 
dwelling of the Bruggemanns, where, 
doubly enraged to find the widow 
and the daughter of his benefactor in 
so friendless and destitute a situa- 
tion, he vowed that he would make 
Lena his heir, aud leave the ungrate- 
ful spendthrift to the consequences of 
his own extravagant folly. Mrs. 
Bruggemann was fortunately from 
home, and could not interfere to 
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check the work of mercy. Maurice 
found an eloquent advocate in the 
gentle Lena: she palliated the fault, 
which she could not deny ; justified 
him from every false accusation ; ex- 
cused his neglect of herself, by plead- 
ing his ignorance of her forlorn con- 
dition, until the state of his own af- 
fairs demanded his whole attention ; 
and finally so wrought upon the feel- 
ings of her admiring guest, that he 
promised to forget all past griev- 
ances, and to assist his nephew to 
emerge from his present difficulties. 
The old man was somewhat of a hu- 
morist : he returned to the inn where 
he had taken up his abode without 
making his arrival and intentions 
known to Maurice, telling Lena that 
she should be the channel of this 
agreeable intelligence to the man 
who would owe all his unmerited 
good-fortune to her generous exer- 
tions, 

Maurice Kettler, she knew, was 
not within ; and never did the gentle 
girl watch more anxiously for his 
appearance; he came at last, but his 
step was hurried, and every feature 
convulsed with agony. Almost afraid 
to approach him in this dismal mood, 
she stole softly into the garden, whith- 
ér she had never ventured before, 
and saw him pour the contents of a 
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paper which he drew from his breast 
into a goblet, and then rush towards 
a fountain which threw its limpid wa- 
ters in bright columns into a basin 
below. Apprechensive that he medi- 
tated self-destruction, she ran swiftly 
along the turf, and catching his arm 
just as he had raised the deadly 
draught to his lips, dashed the poi- 
soned chalice on the ground: then, 
like a guardian angel, bent over him, 
pointed out the fearful nature of the 
crime he meditated, and having tran- 
quillized his mind with religious con- 
solation, told the joyful news of his 
amended prospects. Kneeling to- 
gether on the grass, the maiden and 
the repentant prodigal returned their 
fervent thanks to heaven for the mer- 
cies they had received. 

The rumour of old Kettler’s rich 
es, and his kind intentions towards 
his nephew, turned the tide in favour 
of Maurice : the most inexorable cre- 
ditor now offered to give him time 
for the settlement of his affairs, 
he was soon able to hold up hish 
amongst his fellow merchants, 

Lena, endowed with a rich por- 
tion, bestowed her hand upon her 
early love, and appeared at church 
all radiant in the bridal robe, which 
had cost her so many tears. 
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RULES FOR JOKING iN COMPANY. 

Feet your ground before you 

take a single step, and adapt 
yourself to your company. You may 
find yourself among a set of wretch- 
es who never read Joe Miller, and 
yet have comprehension enough to 
understand him. This is fine !— 
Make the most of such a situation, 
for it is a happiness not often to re- 
cur. Ifany aspiring member venture 
to oppose you, crush him without 
mercy. If you do not know what he 
is going to say, tell him you can help 
him out in that story, should he be 
at aloss; if you do, cut him short, 
by snatching the sting of the tale 
from him, and turn it against himself. 


You will get the laugh, and the au 
dience will be happy to reduce him 
to their own level, by measuring him 
with you. 

Never mind what smart you occa- 
sion, provided you can say a smart 
thing. Your enemy you havea right 
to wound ; and with whom can you 
take a liberty, if not with a friend? 
A pretty thing, truly, if a jest were 
to be stifled because it might give 
pain! It would give much more to 
suppress it; and if others do not like 
the taste, how can they expect you 
to swallow it? 

French or Latin bon mots are safe, 
if you are sure of the pronunciation, 
for they who understand them will 
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Jaugh naturally, and they who do not, 
for fear of being thought ignorant. 
With ladies this rule will not apply ; 
do not, therefore, in their society, 
quote Horace, or confess yourself a 
freemason ; for they mutually hate 
and suspect whatever they are ex- 
cluded from. 

When you launch a good thing, 
which is only heard by the person 
next you, wait patiently for a pause, 
and throw in again. Your neigh- 
bour possibly, will not renew his 
laugh, but will excuse you, well know- 
ing that you cannot afford to throw 
away a good thing. 

If your party be stupid, and you 
want an excuse for geiting away, 
give vent to some double-entendres 
to distress the women, This will 
answer your purpose, for the men 
must be fools indeed, if they do not 
kick you down stairs. 

In the want of other subjects for 
your raillery and sneers, personal 
defects form a tempting source of 
pleasantry. When your wit has not 


aleg of its own to stand on, it may 
run some time upon your neighbour’s 


wooden one. Atleast a dozen jokes 
may be endorsed upon a hump back ; 
and you may make a famous handle 
of along nose, by inquiring of its 
proprietor whether he can reach to 
blow it, whether he can hear him- 
self sneeze, &e, &c. Take care, 
however, while making fun with his 
nose, that he does not make free with 
yours, 

If your party be equal to yourself, 
in their knowledge of the Books, or 
talent for extempore repartee, laugh 
loud at your own sayings, and pre- 
tend not to hear theirs. Laughter is 
catching, though wit is not. 

If they be decidedly superior in 
both these requisites, have a bad 
head-ache und be silent. You could 
not speak to advantage, and it is bet- 
ter to be pitied for having a pain in 
the head, than for having nothing in it. 

Mimicry and buffoonery are good 
Substitutes for wit. But beware of 
quizzing your host too severely, or he 
will not ask you again. Be merry 
and wise. A laugh is a tempting 
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thing, I own; so is turtle soup. Al- 
ways remember that a good dinner is 
in itself a good thing, and the only 
one that will bear frequent repeti- 
tion. 

If you have once got a man down, 
belabour him without mercy. Re- 
member the saying of the Welch 
boxer—“ Ah, Sir, if you knew the 
trouble Ihave had in getting him 
down, you would not ask me to let 
him get up again.” 

Invariably preserve your best joke 
for the last; and when you have ut- 
tered it, follow the example now sect 
you, by—taking leave. 


RIGID DISSENTERS IN RUSSIA. 
About noon we reached the small 
district town of Krestzi, and stopping 
in the suburb, close to the post-house, 
we were shewn into a good-looking 
habitation, on the opposite side of 
the street. The peasant to whom it 
belonged was absent, but the recep- 
tion we met with from his wife, con- 
vinced us that we should not have 
been made more welcome had he 
been at home. With the whole popu- 
lation of the suburb, amounting to 
upwards of 1,000 souls, the family 
consisted of Starovertzi, or dissent- 
ers of the old faith, the rigidity of 
whose principles operates as power- 
fully on their intercourse with all 
whom they consider to be members 
of the orthodox Greek church, as the 
contracted spirit of the ancient Jews 
did in preventing them from having 
any “dealings with the Samaritans.” 
One of our number happening to 
have metal buttons on his travelling 
coat, and another having a tobacco- 
pipe in his hand, the prejudices of 
the mistress of the house were alarm- 
ed to such a degree, that all the ar- 
guments we could use were insuf- 
ficient to prevail on her to make 
ready some dinner for us. When 
compelled to do any service of this 
kind to such as are not of their own 
sect, they consider themselves bound 
to destroy the utensils used on the 
occasion; to prevent which loss, 
those who are most exposed to the 
intrusion of strangers, generally keer 





a set of profane vessels for the pur- 
pose, Asthe proprietor of the house 
we had entered appeared in affluent 
circumstances, it is not improbable 
he furnished it with something of the 
kind; but the tobacco-pipe proved 
au insuperable obstacle to their use. 
So great, too, is the aversion of this 
people to snuff, that if a box happen 
to have been laid on the table be- 
longing to them, the part on which it 
Jay must be planed out before it can 
be appropriated ‘to any further use. 
They live in a state of complete 
separation from the church ; only 
they cannot marry without a license 
from the priest, for which they are 
sometimes obliged to pay a great sum 
ofmoney. ‘The sacrament, as it is 
usually called, they never celebrate ; 
and baptism is only administered to 
such as are near death, on the princi- 
ple adopted by some in the early ages 
of the church, thatsuch as relapse, af- 
ter receiving this rite, are cut offfrom 
all hopes of salvation. The only copies 
of the Scriptures hitherto in use 
among them, are of the first, or Os- 
trog edition of the Slavonic Bible, 
printed before the time of the Pa- 
triarch Nicon, when the schisms, 
which had long been forming, was 
ultimately completed by the altera- 
tions which that learned ecclesiastic 
introduced into the liturgical and 
ether books of the Greek church in 
Russia, It has been asserted, that 
there exist, among the Starovertzi, 
reprints of this Bible, in which every 
jot and tittle is religiously copied ; 
but the pertinacity with which they 
secure the continuance of the old 
Bibles in their families, and transmit 
them as the most precious treasure 
to their posterity, renders it difficult 
to obtain copies for collation, It is 
a curious fact, and to it perhaps may 
be traced avy disposition at present 
existing among this people to co- 
operate in the labours of the Bible 
Society, that when the first sterco- 
type edition of the Slavonic Bible 
was prioted in St, Petersburgh, num- 
bers of them, mistaking the word 
stereotype, and pronouncing it staro- 


type (old type), supposed that is was 
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a new impression of their~anciey: 
Bible, and purchased a considerable 
number of copies, at the different de. 
positories. Their predilection fo; 
copies of the old edition has render. 
ed them extremely scarce in Russia; 
and when it happens that a copy 
is exposed to sale, it fetches several 
hundred rubles. Fortunately, the 
proprietor of a small inn, beinga 
member of the orthodox church, was 
not influenced by the contracted 
principles of his neighbours ; and had 
we known of his house before we en. 
tered the other, we should not have 
put these principles to the test— 
Henderson’s Travels in Russia. 


NEW MINES OF PLATINUM, 


M. Roussingault, a_ celebrated 
French chemist, has recently discov. 
ered a mine of platinum at Antio- 
quia, in the department of Cundina- 
marca, in Colombia. Hitherto this 
precious metal, so valuable in the 
arts, had only been found in the 
Uralian mountains in Russia, io 
Brazil, and in the provinces of Cho- 
co and Barbacoas, on the coasts of 
the South Sea, but always in alluvial 
lands, where it could only be met 
with accidentally ; but in this case 
there can exist no doubt that the 
metal exists in real veins in the 
valley De Osos (being very near the 
province of Choco, from which it is 
separated only by a branch of the 
Cordillera of the Andes, which cir 
cumstance accounts for the presence 
of the same metal in the alluvia 
soils of the valley De Osos) ; and it 
is sufficient to pound the materials 
which these veins contain, in order 
to obtain from them by washing the 
gold and platiaum which they con- 
tain. Mines of platinum have re- 
cently been found in the Uralian 
Mountains, in the government of 
Perma, so extremely rich, that the 
price of platinum fell nearly one- 
third at St. Petersburgh ; and hence 
we may reasonably expect that this 
valuable metal will cease to bear the 
high price at which it has hitherto 
been sold. 





